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TueEsk Tracts, though originating in local circumstances, are 
devoted to an investigation of great and general interest at 
the present moment; and they are written in so excellent a 
sin that we feel it to be our duty to endeavour to extend 

eir circulation beyond a eriperoerey narrow limits, 
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within which the occurrences to which they allude may be 
notorious, 

With these occurrences, except as they furnish evidence by 
which to judge of the opinions and views of a particular class 
of pe rsons, W ho are eve ry ck ay bec oming more prominent in so- 
ciety, we have little concern; of the individuals whe have 
been engaged in them we know absolutely nothing ; and our 
own judgment in the case has been formed entirely by the 
testimony which has been furnished on the one side, and by 
the silence or admissions of the other. We feel no interest in 
giving to this testimony greater wet; ght than it may deserve, 
because we freely confess that stro me and convincing as it 
may appear, it has in no way affected our own opinions on 
the general question. On that we had fully made up our 
minds, before we sat down to the perusal of these pamphlets : 
and they have only afforded us another instance of the effects 
which, we believe, will be found to be invariably produced by 
the doctrines and labours of that party in the Chure h, which 
has so forcibly attracted the attention of Mr, Burrow and 
Mr. Stoney. ‘It would be useless affectation to pretend, that 
we had divested ourselves on the present occasion, of those 
partialities which we have so often avowed, We ever shall 
lament, that any of the Clergy should have adopted the opi- 
nions and the conduct, at least in some important particulars, 
by which the ancient Puritans were distinguished: for we 
know their melanc holy issue ; and we see but 1 too much reason 
to believe that their tendenc y is still the same, and their ef- 
fects, if no timely check be interposed, either by public opi- 
nion, or by compete nt authority, will not be di ferent. 

Still Aes. ver, though we have never endeavoured to dis- 
guise our own sentiments on this subject, but have openly pro- 
fessed our unalterable attachment to that interpretation of 
the doctrines of our Church, which the Calvinistie predi- 
lections of some of her members have induced them to reject ; 
and our determination to hold with the great majority of our 
brethren who walk in the ways of their fathers, and have not 
consented to the counsel and deed of a comparatively incon- 
siderable party ; we are so far impartial, that no bias in favour 
ot the cause will incline us to overleok the errors of its sup- 
porters; no anxiety to uphold what we conscientiously be- 
lieve to be the truth, will induce us to give the right hand of 
tellowship, or the meed of praise to those, who injudiciously 
or uncharitably take up arms in its defence. Mr. Burrow has 
subjected himself to no censure on this account; be has 
written both his letters in a mild, conciliatory, and candid 
spirit, and neither the silence of Mr. Marsh, nor the provoca- 
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tions of a writer in the Christian Observer, who has rather 
unwisely opposed assertion to argument, and attempted to in- 
validate positive evidence by sarcastic invective, have tempted 
him to alter that tone of amicable discussion which he had de- 
termined to maintain, 

Mr. Burrow's attention had, it seems, been long drawn to- 
wards those ‘* professors of Christianity, who, within the pale 
of our own Church, bave considered themselves as in some 
respects distinguished from the majority of its members.” 
The high-sounding titles with which these persons have chosen 
to dignify themselves, and their unqualified claims of supe- 
rior, if not exclusive holiness and piety, appear to have pro- 
duced, at least to a certain extent, their designed effect upon 
his mind, 


** Foiled,” s: ys he, “in my attempts to investigate rigidly the 
principles upon whic h the assumed distinction rested, [ have will- 
ingly yielded them the humble tribute of my general ‘approbation ; : 
without however, choosing to enlist myself under banners, the ar- 
morial bearing of which was placed upon too high a staff for close 
inspection.” P, 2 


The same discretion which taught him thus to withhold his 
entire confidence from a party, whose prince iples he was not 
able clearly to ascertain, induced him to sc rutinize the effects 
of these principles, as the best mode of discovering their real 
character, 


“ Conversation,’’ says he, “ with some excellent and well-in- 
formed persons supplied me with a clue; observation with some 
facts; and fortuitous circumstances which seemed providentially 
to occur, and which it was impossible for me to anticipate, with the 
fullest illustration both of the nature and tendency of those doctrines 


and annee which are denominated, at Colchester, Evangelical,” 
P, 4 . 


The authorities upon which Mr. Burrow’s statements are 
founded are both oral and written: of the former he says, 


“ 1 do not feel myself called upon to declare thus publicly the 
personal authority which is placed within my reach; because you 
will have no great difficulty in appropriating the allusion ; and still 
less, Lam convinced, in acknowledging the respectability and authen- 


ticity of the source from whence my information is derived.’’ P. 4. 


The latter consists of two tracts: the one published by Mr. 
Marsh, and entitled ‘‘ Questions and Answers on the Cate 
chism ;” the other a MS. by the same gentleman, designated 
‘* Plain Reasons for Nonconformity to the World,” which, it 


appears, that Mr. Marsh is in the habit of circulating, without 
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any restriction of confidence, among those who are to be made 

roselytes, or to be confirmed in ron oeates principles. 

r. Burrow declares his motive for laying the result of his in- 
vestigation before the public, to be 


** An anxious wish, that not only himself, ‘but those who are in 
the habit of attending Mr. M.'s ministrations, and of being influ- 
enced by his advice, should be — in possession of ‘ the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.’?” And his object is “ to 
remove a reproach from himself, and those who think with him, of a 
very serious nature ; and to lay before the readers of this letter such 
a body of evidence, with respect to the opinions of the Reformers 
and Founders of our Church, as shall at least prove that our Estab- 
lishment does not hold, or even tolerate, such doctrines ; and there- 
fore, that the supporters of them are in the most essential points 
dissenters from that Church, the majority of whose members they 
pronounce to be not evangelical as themselves; or, in other words, 
not promulgators and exemplars of pure Christian spirits,””? P. 5. 


With these views, he proceeds to examine the written evi- 
dence before him; and undertakes to shew, that the reason- 
ing in Mr. Marsh’s manuscript tract is entirely built upon a 
misrepresentation of Scripture; and that by inculcating under 
the name of nonconformity with the world, 


« A total abstraction from all society, but that which holds the 
same modification of religious principles, and an entire abjuration 
of all those amusements which are denominated usually, and as he 
thinks justly, innocent amusements,—of all the pleasures of social 
life, whether in excess or moderation,”’ 


Mr. M. has entirely mistaken the intention of the sacred 
writers, and laid a yoke upon Christians which is not only 
unnecessary and inexpedient, but may disqualify them, and 
does in fact often disqualify them for the discharge of some of 
the most unequivocal duties of life. 

‘The opinions held by Mr. Marsh upon the subject of regenera- 
tion, adoctrine which he properly considers to be the Shibboleth 
of the party, and the peculiar mode of administering the Lord's 
Supper which is generally adopted by the Clergy of that per- 
suasion, pass under Mr. Burrow’s.notice in the course of his 
investigation. He finds no difficulty in shewing that those 
opinions are as irreconcilable with the language of our Li- 
turgy, as the practice in question is with the rubrical direc- 
tions of the Church. And he justly expresses his surprise, 
that persons, who claim to be Petco: om as men of extraor- 
dinary purity and tenderness of conscience, and assume a 
title which seems to exclude all but themselves from the cha- 
racter of honest and upright ministers of the Church, should 
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continue to use the forms of that Church while they dissent 
from the plain meaning of the terms in which they are framed ; 
and should think themselves justified in departing from her 
positive directions upon the mere plea of personal conve- 
nience, 

The objectionable tendency of the principles which he un- 
dertakes to combat, Mr. Burrow considers to be reducible to 
three heads: ‘“ Dissent from the Established Church ; a 
mistaken exercise of piety ; and a defect of Christian charity.” 
In the remainder of his letter, he brings forward various 
cogent arguments in support of his opinion ; and to prove 
that, at least in the case more immediately before him, he has 
ground for the accusation he has made, he appeals to facts 
which have taken place under his own eye, and within the 
knowledge of Mr. Marsh himself; thus illustrating the effect 
of that gentleman’s doctrines by the practice of his —— 
gation. This letter it appears produced no reply from Mr. 
Marsh : but it was reviewed at some length by a writer in the 
Christian Observer, whose comments appeared to Mr. Bar- 
row to render it necessary for him to support the opinions 
which had been severely attacked, and to substantiate the 
evidence over which the Reviewer had endeavoured to throw | 
a shade of suspicion. ‘This he has done in his second Letter, 
in which he has carefully retraced his steps, and confirmed 
the positions which he had before ventured to lay down, by 
new arguments, and many apposite citations from the writings 
of our venerable reformers. At the same time, with becom- 
ing delicacy, but with that firm and decided tone which befits 
a faithful witness, he adverts again to the striking and lament- 
able facts to which he had before alluded as demonstrative of 
the tendency and effect of the doctrines which he had under- 
taken to controvert. But though he has deemed it incum- 
bent upon him thus to defend himself against an anonymous 
assailant, he has conducted that defence with a moderation 
and self-command which reflect equal honour upon his dispo- 
sition and his judgment. And while he has replied to the 
reasoning of his antagonist, wherever it bore upon the ques- 
tion at issue between himself and Mr. Marsh, he has left the 
unseemly sarcasms and railing accusations of the Reviewer 
to recoil upon his own head; noticing them only to shew, 
that he conceives it would be unworthy of his character as a 
Christian minister to retaliate such language. 

The pamphlet of Mr. Stoney, having for its more immedi- 
ate object the exposure of the fallacies and misrepresenta- 
tions of the writer in the Christian Observer, is couched in 
language of more severe and pointed se But although 
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his very subject Jed him to speak in terms of indignation of 
the faults which he detected, we know not that he has 
offended against the rules of controversial decorum. The 
offence of his pamphlet will, we apprehend, be found not so 
much in its expressions, however strong, as in the clear and 
convincing manner in which it has exposed the sophistries of 
the Reviewer; and the bold and manly spirit with which he 
has answered the injudicious call of that writer, and brought 
forward facts, in all their naked hideousness, to speak for 
themselves. 

Having thus given a general view of the object and con- 
tents of these important tracts, we shall endeavour to enable 
our readers to judge of the method in which Mr. Burrow has 
performed the task he undertook, by presenting them with 
some extracts from his two letters ; giving also some speci- 
mens of the well merited castigation which Mr. Stoney has 
administered to his Reviewer. 

Mr. Marsh conceives, that the nonconformity to the world 
recommended in the Scriptures, should be understood to m- 
elude an entire renunciation of all those amusements, which 
are usually, and justly considered as in themselves innocent : 
and he ventures to appeal to the example of our Saviour, as 
in bis opinion decisive of the question. Mr. Burrow meets 
him on his own ground, and.produces the marriage feast at 
Cana, as proof that no such argument can be fairly drawn 
fron: the behaviour of our heavenly Master. His Reviewer 
indeed has flippantly observed, that this event had been ap- 
pealed to ten thousand times before for the same purpose : 

But surely this cannot render it the less applicable; and we 
are somewhat surprised that so acute and sagacious a writer 
did not pereeive, how much he was strengthening Mr. Bur- 
row's position, by thus alluding to the host of authorities 
by which his view of our Saviour’s conduct in this particular 
Is supported. 


‘In the next and most important instance, I do indeed hold 
with your position, that ‘ Conformity with Christ is the aim of 
every Christian,’ (supposing that you mean, ?s, or ought to be.) 
Let us see how far we have it in our power, and therefore how far 
it is required of us, to * follow his steps who did no sin, neither was 
guile found in his mouth,’ as it respects our present question.” 
‘* What and where, was the first miracle which Jesus wrought ?— 
Changing water into wine at a marriage feast. 1s this circumstance 
recorded for our imitation, or not?) The miraculous part of it we 
cannot imitate, but the other part we may: and from the whole 
circumstance we may derive a most valuable inference. Would 
our blessed Lord have converted water into wine to promote ine- 
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briety, at his first public appearance in the world? No—but to 
promote hilarity and social mirth, which, even in his august pre- 
sence, before the incarnate God, were esteemed by Himself aliow- 
able and to be encouraged, Did he devote the wedding-day to an 
exposition of awful cruthe] ? did he take this opportunity to restrain 
the innocent gaiety of a festive party, for our instruction? Had 
he done so, would the Evangelist have omitted 0 momentous an 
admonition? No—even He, whose sole object upon earth was to 
save men from the power and the guilt of sin, and to tread the path 
which they must tread, considered that at the very moment of his 
first assuming the divine prerogative, he was well employed in 
proving that an acquiescence in the customs, and an encourage- 
ment of the temperate pleasures of social life, were by no means 
inconsistent with the purity of his law. Can we find any where 
that his words and actions contradict this first public act of his 
ministerial life? I then am ‘* wicked and ignorant enough’ (ac- 
cording to your phraseology) ‘ to suppose that Jesus Christ did 
follow’ (in one instance at least) * the amusements of the age in 
which he lived upon earth,’ notwithstanding his anointed spotless 
character, to which we, alas! can scarcely discover in ourselves 
one tittle of resemblance.”’ 
“ What is the inference to be drawn from the recital of this 
early proof of the tendency of our blessed Lord’s example, and 
consequently of his precepts, which must be in unison? Surely, 
the object of the Tule of living which he exemplified and enforced, 
was not to abstract men from the common intercourse of the world, 
nor to withdraw them, on any account, but for the most cogent 
reasons, such as idolatry and contagious infidelity, from the sphere 
in which a wise Providence should place them ; not to encourage a 
vain pharisaical opposition to the habits and customs of social life, 
so long as they were not positively vicious ; nor to inculcate a total 
renunciation of innocent pleasures and amusements, so long as they 
are soberly and moderately sought. lam, indeed, much deceived 
in the general purport of the ‘ Sermon on the Mount,’ and of 
every precept which relates to our conduct here, if it do not teach 
that our main business is to cleanse the heart, the source of evil, 
from all impurity and pollution; that thus we may be enabled to 
associate even with the wicked, if necessary in the course of our 
temporal calling, without suffering from the contagion of their prin- 
ciples and manners * ;—that we are carefully to tree from all stain 
the moral laws, through which external objects are refracted on our 
mind, so that the rays may fall colourless and pure upon the retina 
of our soul. Objects in themselves beautiful and pleasing, if viewed 
through an irregular and clouded medium, become detormed and 
hideous. So is it with the spiritual man; if the mind be perverted 
and corrupt, whatever is presented to it will partake of its per- 
verse and corrupted nature: but we are not therefore, on the one 
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* See Matt. xv. 15, 1°. 
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hand, to shut our eyes, in order to avoid the physical defects of 

vision ; or on the other, to seclude ourselves in a convent, for fear 

of meeting with occasional temptations and objectionable compe 

— in the progress of our probationary course."" P, 25, first 
tter. 


The uncandid remarks of the Christian Observer on Mr. 
Burrow’s defence of innocent amusements, notwithstanding 
the very guarded and temperate language which he used, 
have induced him, in his second letter, to enter, somewhat 
more at large, into the subject. We extract with pleasure 
the following passage, because it appears to draw a just dis- 
tinction between that conduct which Mr. Burrow is unwilling 
to condemn, and that which he, and every other faithful mi- 
nister of the Church will be as ready to mark with unqualified 
or as the most austere and rigid of their ‘‘ Evan- 


gelical” brethren. 


“ But let me not be mistaken for an advocate of dissipation, 
idleness, and frivolity. You cannot, Sir, more cordially pity and 
disapprove, than I do, the empty, time-killing votaries of fashion ; 
who, if not hurried into shameful profligacy, are, I fear, guilty of a 
grievous sin, in ungrateful neglect of talents committed to them, and 
of time, the most precious and precarious of all the gifts of Heaven. 
It is, however, altogether an erroneousnotion, that innocent amusement 
is the object of the generality of such as ‘ live to the world,’ with- 
out any serious impression of the important ends for which they 
were created, the glory of God in this world, and the attainment 
of everlasting happiness in another. It is altogether an error to 
suppose, that he or she is seeking recreation, who makes routs, 
balls, plays, dress, and equipage the main objects of existence,— 
whose moral flight still plays around the flame of vice,—who, daz- 
zled by the glare of worldly splendour, still hopes to preserve the 
wings unsinged, to escape the danger of fascination, and to main- 
tain at least the mere credit of unsullied character :—that such an 
one can take real delight in innocent amusements, is surely a most 

regious error. Amusement is the last thing which the votaries 
of gaiety and fashion expect to derive from the pomps and vanities 
which ‘ attach them to earthly, so as to detach them from heavenly 
things.” No, Sir; ambition, rivalry, sensuality or pride, are in 
very many instances the main spring of those engagements, which 
urge men forward in pursuit of what is strangely and falsely deno- 
minated pleasure: the whirl of dissipation is submitted to, rather 
than sought for, as a heavy tax on the attainment of ulterior 
objects. 

** May not I, then, in common with many others, by the Side of 
whose names I should conceive it the greatest honour to have mine 
enrolled, complain of injustice in this matter? May I not be 
allowed to feel an honest indignation at the endeavour which is 
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constantly made by the Evangelic party, to involve all who sin- 
cerely think that the same amusements may be indulged inno- 
cently, which may also be perverted to the worst of purposes, in 
the promiscuous charge of advocating the cause of worldliness and 
sinful pleasure? As a minister of Christ, as a man of sense,— 
who would be daring enough to incur the responsibility of contri- 
buting to the temporal and eternal ruin of his fellow creatures, of 
his fellow Christians? Yet may either the one or the other tole- 
rate and even recommend those relaxations and accomplishments 
which he is convinced are less sinful, and therefore less dangerous, 
than the disposition too frequently excited by nonconformity with 
the habits, customs, and occupations which are appropriate to each 
individual’s rank and station; and which are not, as I suspect is 
sometimes concluded, necessarily absurd or sinful, because they 
are adopted generally in the world.”” P. 30, second Letter. 


The following observations are well warranted by the ex- 
traordinary fact which they disclose ; a fact which leaves us 
no room to doubt of the improper influence exerted by this 
part of the Clergy over the minds and consciences of their 
adherents. Surely such proceedings fully justify the anxiety 
expressed by Mr. Burrow, to give the public the means 
which his observation has afforded him, of judging of the 
nature and tendency of doctrines so enforced. 


“I have heard it reported, Sir, that a clergyman attached to 
Evangelic principles, has been known to refuse a ticket for cone 
firmation to a candidate, who was not willing to give a solemn 
promise that she never would be present at a ball or play. The 
report may be, and I should hope is, unfounded ;—this you can, 
I believe, decide: if it be untrue, my mention of it cannot injure 
any one ; but, if it be true, it speaks volumes upon the subject now 
before me. Such an usurpation of spiritual authority is hardly to 
be paralleled in the annals of the Romish Church. Is there one 
syllable in the rubric by which we are authorized to make any such 
requisition? Admitting,—which I am very far from doing,—that 
the renunciation, promised for us by our sureties, of * the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world,’ absolutely includes an abjuration of 
all plays and balls; even then it is evident, that the business of the 
parochial minister is not to demand the fulfilment of the baptismal 
promise, but simply to take care that it is understood, as a quali- 
fication preparatory to the engagement contracted at confirmation. 
Our Church does not allow that the ad liditum interpretation of the 
pastor, should exclude a candidate from confirmation ; if he ex- 
plain to the best of his judgment the nature and obligation of the 
rite, tht responsibility rests with the confirmed. As this case is not 
hypothetical, not even raked from the kennels of aspersion*, but 





* “ See Christian Observer for March, p. 171.” 
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one which rests on general and credible report, I may fairly raise 
upon it one observation ; namely, that the nature and tendency of 
Calvinistic and Non- -conforming principles, are strongly illustrated 
by such an undue exercise of the ininisterial office ; and that it is 
to be perceived, what would be the effect of such principles were 
they permitted to reign without controul.” P. 40, second Letter, 


We would willingly, and in the spirit of the most unfeigned 
charity, appeal to the consciences of these persons, and 
request them to reflect, how far they may be able hereafter 
to justify themselves, for having thus entangled their unw ary 
converts in unnecessary trials and dangers, by imposing a 

yoke upon their necks which they may be uneqnal to sustain, 
Tt was a fearful caution of the Apostle to Timothy, “ be not 
partaker of other men’s sins *.” How far they may escape 
the guilt of such conduct, we presume not to say, who, by 
exacting vows from others, which the Seriptures have no 
where sanctioned, and binding them by a solemn promise to 
God, to abstain from practices which he has no where posi- 
tively forbidden, must either unduly intringe upon their 
Christian liberty, or involve them in criminality which they 
need not have curred, by rendering their indulgence in 
those freedoms which their brethren may innocently enjoy, a 
sinful breach of a sacred engagement. “This is an awful sub- 
ject of enquiry. Neither he who adds to or diminishes from 
the law of God, is guiltless in his sight: far less he, who thus 
wantonly, or for the sake of gratifyidg the pride, or exalting 
the character of a party, thus lays a stumbling-block in his 
brother's way. 

We pass over Mr. Burrow’s observations on the subject of 
Regeneration, on which we have so often had occasion to 
descant, that our opinions are familiar to our readers. He 
has taken a clear and correct view of the subject, and shewn 
by an appeal to authentic documents, that the doctrine of 
our Chareh, -and-the sentiments of those by whom her formu- 
laries were composed, cannot be reconciled with the views 
of Mr. Marsh, and the party whose opinions he has espoused. 
Although we consider this question to have been completely 
decided by Dr. Lawrence, yet we cannot but be thankful to 
every writer, who contributes, as far as his influenee may 
extend, to elucidate and maintain the truth ; and those who 
may not have seen other more elaborate treatises on this sub- 
ject, may derive great advantage from the reasoning of Mr. 
Rurrow, and the authorities which he has cited. ‘The sen- 
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timents avowed by the Evangelical party respecting the Sa- 
crament of Baptism, appear to Mr. Berrow to furnish a clue 
by which he may discover their real motive for that irregular 
and unauthorized mode of administering the Lord's Supper, 
now in frequent, if not in general use among their Clergy. 


“In the administration,” says he, “ of the other Sacrament, 
I can hardly help supposing, but that you have seen and felt the 
difficulty which must arise from the exclusive nature of the doe. 
trine”’ (viz. the doctrine of Election) “we are considering. My 
suspicion on this subject is in some degree confirmed by the prac- 
tice which, IT understand, is adopted at St. Peter’s, of administer- 
ing the elements, indeed, separately to each communicant, but of 
reper ating the prayer before delivery of the bread or cup, but once 
for each time that the rail is filled. Now by this, Tam aware, one 
main obstacle is removed ; because, by- not specifically applying 
to every individual the words The body of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which was given for thee,’ and ¢ The blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which was shed Jor thee,’ you Jeave the matter altogether 
undetermined with respect to the party’s capability of being bene- 
fited by the sacred rite. You allow each person to decide for 
themselves, according to their own assurance of their regeneration, 
I am well convinced that this mode, which, if pursued by a 
* Worldly Minister,’ (to use a phrase to which your ears are not 
unaccustomed), would be esteemed a sinful neglect of due pro- 
priety, cannot arise from any such cause with you. I must, 
therefore, attribute it to the only motive which occurs to me, as 
providing for some appearance of consistency. Yet I would hint, 
that the rubric is not easily evaded. ‘ That the Minister should 
deliver the Communion fo the people also in order, into their hands, 
all meckly kneeling. And when he delivercth the bread to any one, 
he shall say, ‘ The body,’ &c. 

** Can principles belong ta our Established Church which re- 
quire an abolition of her rubrics, to render her services consistent 
with her tenets? Is this Church, for which I have heard you exe 
press so much veneration and attachment, indefinite in her terms, 
at variance with herself, setting up one part of her services against 
another, and her rules against her doctrines? At least before I 
admit that such is a true picture of her ecclesiastical condition, I 


would refer to the best authority | can find, that of the formers of 


her Articles, Homilies, and Liturgy ; and of those who are ac- 


knowledged to have written with most success upon her polity,” 
P. 42, first Letter. 


Mr. B. has satisfactorily proved, that no such contradic- 
tion is chargeable upon our Church herself; and that the 
practice in question, thus manifestly at variance with those 
directions which her Ministers have solemnly engaged to ob- 
serve, and, which, be it remembered, are parts of the Statute 
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law of the land, is precisely that of all Calvinistic Churches, 
and one which, until their final defeat at the Savoy Confer- 
ence, the Puritans perseveringly laboured to introduce into 


our own. 


“‘ Am I not authorized then,”’ he adds, “ to say, that a prac- 
tice reccommended by the Nonconformist Divines, among whom 
was Baxter, may be supposed to arise in the present day, from the 
same conscientious scruples: am I not authorized to say, that they 
who hold the principles requiring such a practice, are not consist- 
ent members of that Church which remains unaltered, notwith- 
standing the repeated efforts which have been and still are made, 
to change the nature of her doctrines?” Second Letter, p. 97. 


Whatever may be the motive, the practice it seems is 
avowed ; and it has been defended by the writer in the Chris- 
tian Observer on two grounds ; first, on the score of conve- 
nience and necessity; secondly, because the Reviewer has 
discovered, that some deviations from the rubric have been 
made in the present mode of performing the office of Con- 
firmation. Upon this latter plea we have only to observe, 
that the two causes are not in the slightest degree analogous ; 
nor, if they were, could one irregularity be pleaded with 
any force in justification of another. The distinction taken 
by Mr. Burrow, between the rite of Confirmation and a Sa- 
crament, will have its due weight with every candid mind ; 
and the impossibility, under the present circumstances of 
the Church, of performing this rite in conformity to the 
strict language of the original rule, may be considered by 
such persons as a suflicient reason for any moderate depar- 
ture from its directions. Itis also to be considered, that this 
is an office exclusively episcopal ; some latitude seems, there- 
fore, to be permitted of necessity, where no assistance can 
be obtained, ond human powers are inadequate to the fatigue 
of administering Confirmation as prescribed by the rubric. 
It would have been much more decorous in the Reviewer to 
have defended his brethren, if their conduct was capable of 
defence, upon the merits of their own case, without referring 
to another, which might afford an opportunity for invidious 
remarks to the enemies of the Church, but could scarcely 
furnish them even the shadow of support in the opinion of 
impartial and discerning judges. It becomes neither them 
nor us to sit in judgment upon the conduct of our superiors ; 
but this we will say, that they have yet wholly failed i in ex- 


tenuating their own irregularity. The plea of convenience 
or necessity is fully answered by the notorious fact, that many 
of those Clergy, who carefully adhere to the ritual directions, 
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as well as to the pure doctrines of our excellent Church, 
have the happiness of seeing her sacraments attended under 
their ministry by a number of zealous communicants, at least 
equal to that which the Reviewer boasts of as only to be 
found where his own party officiate. They, however, have 
not yet found the necessity which that writer feels so strongly ; 
they continue in the good and edifying practice which the 
Church has enjoined, and they never experience any difficulty 
in obtaining the assistance of their brethren, where the 
service would be otherwise inconveniently prolonged. This 
latter plea Mr. Burrow has answered, by a statement which 
must be considered as conclusive, at least as far as his cor- 
respondent is concerned. 


‘* But it is said,’? he observes, ‘‘ that the strength of the mi- 
nister, and the stated hours of service, would not allow of the 
due administration of the Sacrament. This might be plausibly 
urged, were it not the custom at St. Peter's, for the minister to 
employ both voice and time, after all have communicated, in singe 
ing with the congregation some verses of a hymn. As the rubric 
does not require this additional exertion and prolongation of the 
service, it can hardly be esteemed absolutely necessary to diminish 
the former, and contract the latter, at the expence of a most im- 
portant and impressive application of the sacramental benefits to 
each individual Christian.”’ Second Letter, p. 95. 


Mr. Burrow asserts, that the tendency of the principles 
which he combats is to produce or promote dissent from the 
Established Church. We extract the following passage, be- 
cause it seems to us to establish his position ; naa it has also 
produced an avowal from his Reviewer which it may be well 
to note and remember. It is not the only instance in which 
the zeal of that writer has betrayed more of the esoterics of 
his party than was perhaps consistent with the exercise of a 
sound discretion. 


‘¢ Whether your interpretation of the doctrine of Regeneration 
be right or wrong, one thing is unquestionable,—that but a ve 
small proportion of the regular clergy, compared with the whole, 
in this part of the united kingdom, admits its justness. It will, 
therefore, be preached comparatively but in few churches. It is, 
however, the avowed doctrine, in connection with the other Calvi- 
nistic tenets, of a very considerable body of Dissenters. In a 
country like this, in which every modification, whether intelligible 
or not, of religious sentiment is protected by the legislature, and 
finds its advocates, a meeting-house, if not more than one, stands 
usually within a few paces of the parish church; and there is too 
much spirit of free-agency abroad to allow it to be supposed, that 
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the exploded idea of Schism should prevent any one from entering 
its walls who may expect to find congenial spirits there. 

“ When, moreover, persons are systematically taught, that the 
Gosret is not to be heard under the roof of any Church in which 
the officiating minister does not belong to the Evangelic party, and 
that that only is the ttue Gospel which proceeds from Evangelic 
lips ; when’such weighty reasons are reiterated in the ears of con- 
scientious persons, how can they resist the temptation of seeking 
* the bread of life’ where alone, they are told, it is to be found ; 
even though, by so doing, they incur the charge of Schism? 

“ | do not believe that you, Sir, would positively recommend to 
a parishioner, absenting himself from Colchester, to attend that 
place of worship, whatever it might be, in which your principles 
and his prevailed ; but that such a member of your flock, if he had 
heard you or those about you speak of ‘ worldly ministers,’ of men, 
who, though unexceptionable in their conduct, devout and earnest 
in their professional concerns, were ‘ blind,’ were ‘ unregene- 
rate,’ were no better ‘ than the heathens,’ having no call, no vital 
Christianity,—that a member of your flock, with these impressions 
on his mind, should despise the ministry of the Church, and fly 
for consolation to the conventicle, would surely be no great marvel, 
would be highly probable in the exact degree in which the indi- 
vidual was zealous and consistent. 

“ You will say, perhaps, ‘ Am I not to preach what I believe to 
be the truth, even if some bad effects ensue?’ I reply, It is far 
from my intention to dictate to you what you shall or shall not 
preach ; but it is my object to show, that the first effect of * Evan- 
gelical’ preaching is a tendency to dissent from the Established 


Church in its present state.” First Lettter, p. 55. 


We cannot presume to determine which place of worship 
Mr: Marsh would recommend his absent parishioners to at- 
tend, nor is it of much consequence to know ; for it is the 
general tendency of such preaching, and not the intention 
or the advice of any particular preacher, with which we are 
concerned. But we have lately had occasion * to record of 
a deceased leader of the party, that he warmly approved of 
the very conduct which Mr. Burrow anticipates; and our 
own experience convinces us, that it is not at Colchester 
alone that the adherents of these Clergymen “ fly for conso- 
lation to the conventicle,” “if it unfortunately occur that 
the Church is not served according to their ideas of what is 
evangelical.” Nay more, it will be found, as Mr. Marsh 
may hereafter discover to his surprise and mortification, that 
even an evangelical preacher may not always be evangelical 
enough for his flock; his most highly seasoned dishes may 
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at last pall upon their jaded appetites ; and “ should this 
unfortunately occur, these individuals will then te to any 
meeting-house, even if it be that of acknowledged Me- 
thodists.” 

When Mr. Burrow anticipates that his correspondent may 
say “Am I not to preach what I believe to be the truth, 
even if some bad effects ensue,” (First Letter, p. 57.) he 
has suggested a reply which a clergyman, acting under a 
strong conviction of the rectitude of his principles and prac- 
tice, would probably use; but he has not, indeed he pro- 
bably could not, anticipate the language of his Reviewer, 


who has thrown down the gauntlet of defiance, and distinctly 
avowed, that 


“« Mr. Marsh and his coadjutors are not to be found fault with 
for leading their hearers into half the meeting-houses in the coun- 


try, because they will keep them out of the other half” Sto- 
ney’s Remarks, p. 34. 


* 
And he further proceeds to observe, 


‘* Suppose it to be the fact, that the public ministrations of Mr. 
Marsh, or other individuals, should have a tendency to est 


their hearers from some other preachers in the bosom of the Esta- 
blishment, This fact plainly does not of itself decide which party 


is right or wrong. Is the majority in a Church necessarily always 
right ?**~ Stoney’s Remarks, p. 35. . 


Mr. Stoney’s reply to this very decorous and churchman. 
like language we shall give in his own words ; merely observ- 
ing ourselves, that no man knew better than the Reviewer, 
that the points of difference between his associates and the 
rest of their brethren, were never proposed by them to be 
decided by a shew of hands, or an estimate of numerical 
strength; however it may suit him, by such an insinuation, 
to endeavour to divert the attention of his readers from the 
authority to which an appeal bas been really made. And if it 
be a fact, that ‘* the public ministrations of Mr. Marsh have a 
tendency to estrange his hearers from some other preachers 
‘in the bosom of the Establishment,” it is a tendency which 
it becomes Mr. Marsh not only to lament, but if possible to 
counteract ; remembering the fearful woe denounced against 
those, ‘* who cause divisions and offences.” ‘To the flippant 


and indecorous question of the Reviewer, Mr. Stoney re- 
plies ; 


‘“‘ Certainly not: but would the Reviewer insinuate, that the 
pseudo-evangelical minister is condemned merely because his doc- 
trines differ from those of a majority at present in the Church? If 
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so, I must remind him once more, that the opposition to his party 
is founded, not upon the authority of a majority at present in the 
Church, but upon that of the fathers, of the reformers, of the best 
and ablest of our divines, of the whole Christian Church, from the 
apostolical to comparatively modern times. Right well then does 
his remark, with respect to orthodox ministers, apply to those of 
his own persuasion: ‘ Such prophets have no right to expect the 
mountain to come to them. It is for them to come to the moun- 
tain.’”” Stoney’s Remarks, p. 35. 


We can allow ourselves to make only one more extract 
from Mr. Burrow’s letters, and it shall be taken from his 
remarks upon the want of charity too generally observable 
in those who are zealous for the principles against which he 
contends. 


“ Are we to attribute to Christian Charity, the repeated invita- 
tions, nay alarming threats, which are too often used, to induee 
the young and unsuspicious, to ‘ come out,’ to ‘ separate thems 
selves,’ from their relatives and friends, because those to whom 
they are in duty and affection bound are—not extremely vicious, 
not daringly impious, not in any degree immoral, not even luke- 
warm in religious matters, but—‘ worldly,’ ‘ unregenerate,’ ‘ un- 
enlightened,’ ‘ unevangelical ?” 

** Let us hear what an Apostle says of this divine grace of 
love! * Though,’ says he, in other words, ‘ I had had all the su- 
pernatural gifts of the Spirit, and though I have all faith so 
that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing.” 
Charity, among other characteristics, ‘ beareth all things,’ that is, 
concealeth the faults of others ; ‘ believeth all things’ to their cre. 
dit and advantage : and ‘ hopeth all things’ may eventually work 
together for their good. Now how far does * Evangelical’ resemble 
this * Christian charity,’ when it sows the seeds of disunion and 
disgust between the most intimate of friends, when it excites in 
the bosom of the nt, the child, the brother, or the sister, that 
most dreadful conflict which must be excited between nature and 
religion, by the conviction, that those who are nearest and dearest 
to them, are, perhaps, the objects of divine wrath, the unre- 
deemed of the Lord! How terrific must be the agony of that 
breast, from which the most beloved relative is dragged by the un- 
relenting hand of death, if he die and show no sign of regenera- 
tion, no attachment to the Evangelical party; notwithstanding a 
lively hope of eternal happiness, springing from a conscience void 
of offence, and terminating in his eemer’s merits, smooth his 
brow and dismiss his spirit in that peace with God ‘ which passeth 
all understanding !” 

** What, in sucha case, would true Christian charity prescribe ? 
To believe all things, to hope all things; nay, to rest with un- 
shaken confidence on the infallible promise of Him ‘ who cannot 
lie,’ that, * he that hath done good shall go into life everlasting.’ 
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“‘ Have I supposed an exaggerated case, or one which might 
not very probably arise from the tendency of * Evangelical’ Prin- 
ciples? Excuse the interrogatory form in which I have couched my 
suspicions on this head; I am unwilling to hazard a positive asser- 
tion, which may appear to convey most serious reproach, without 
leaving the ‘door open to a satisfactory explanation. I fear, how- 
ever, that my knowledge of circumstances, which have already 
passed, will warrant stronger language than that which I have 
used.’* Burrow’s First Letter, p. 68. 


This is a most serious charge ; it is more than once alluded 
to by Mr. Burrow, and it is more distinctly recorded by Mr. 
Stoney, in the following affecting passage. 


** Why too should I mention the pernicious effects of Pseudo- 
Evangelical principles, upon the welfare and peace of private fa- 
milies? Why should I describe a young person neglecting, from 
the moment of her adopting those principles, every, even the 
least, domestic employment, fn order to devote herself exclusively 
to the customary Evangelical oceupatiéns of endeavouring to in- 
struct those in reading, who, from age, are manifestly incapable 
of such instruction; of sowing dissension, for Christ's sake, be- 
tween husband and wife, parent and child, master and servant; of 
teachitig the poor to murmur against their earthly superiors, to be 
arrogant and useless; of enticing men to promote Bible Societies, 
&c. in direct opposition to the shepherds ‘ set over them in the 
Lord ;’ of countenancing in the way of error, such as divide the 
family of their Redeemer, for which he praved, almost with his 
last breath, saying, ‘ Holy Father, keep through thine own name 
those whom thou hast given me, that they muy be one, as we are. 
Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall be- 
lieve on me through their word, that they all may be one, as thou, 
Father, art ia me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us.’ 
John xvii, 11. 20, 21. Why should I describe a young person, 
from the moment of her adopting those principles, wringing the 
heart, and wearing away the life, of a respectable and indulgent 
parent, by receiving his advice with every mark of contempt; by 
continually reading certain books, visiting and corresponding with 
certain individuals, notwithstanding his repeated and earnest en- 
treaties to the contrary; by exchanging useful domestic, for most 
mischievous Evangelical occupations ; by unceasing endeavours to 
pervert the rest of his household; by neglecting him entirely, 
cruelly, unnaturally, eveg in age and sickness; by regarding him, 
and every unconverted member of his family, as no better than 
heathens, as unfit to associate or converse with; as profaning, by 
their participation, the sacred rites of religion; as being the ene- 
injes of the cross of Christ, and persecutors of the people of God. 
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Such things | have known ; but it is now, unhappily, too notorious, 
that cases of the above description are common; it is now, nen 4 
pily, too notorious, that the perfect conversion of part of any fa- 


mily to Evange iat principles, is the signal for the departure of do- 
mestic peace, 


‘‘ T shall mention two cases, however, which, I trust, are sel- 
dom paralleled. Lam acquainted with a clergyman, who literally 
devotes almost every moment of his life to the duties of his profes- 
sion. <A very near relation of this clergyman, who formerly ap- 

ared to love him with the greatest ardour, had no sooner im- 
bite d Evangelical principles, than affection was exchanged for de- 
testation. I have heard him reviled for hours, with the utmost 
bitterness. I have heard him addressed in these very terms, ‘ I 
can read your destruction written in the Bible; [tremble for you 
whenever you ascend the pulpit; you are a preacher of the devil's 
doctrines.’ And of what crime was he accused? Merely of ex- 
posing the errors of the sect, whose tenets this relation had em. 
braced, and of opposing their progress with some success !!! What 
follows, 1 cannot relate without shuddering. 

** I once heard a young person, possessed with the Evangelical 
spirit, express a persuasion, that a parent was groaning in the place 
of torment, who, after having lived in the greatest respectability, 
departed many years since to the land of souls, in (as there 


is every reason to hope and to believe) ‘God's faith and fear.’ ”” 
P. 56. 


The Reviewer of Mr. Burrow challenged him to produce 
facts in support of his assertions. Mr. Stoney’s prere 
has, perhaps, convinced him, that there was more valour than 
discretion in the call. A plain tale has often put a bold and 
¢rafty reasoner down, and the force of trath has prevailed, 
where argument might have been misunderstood or evaded. 
‘Those who wish to know the actual effects of evangelical in- 
fluence, will do well to read Mr. Stoney’s short but interest- 
ing pamphlet: and if the alarming exposure which he has 
made awaken their attention, let them be assured that his 
is nol a story of one parish or cne town; nor are the distress- 
ing events which he details, peculiarly attributable to the 
labours of one individual. They are to be considered as the 
legitimate effects of certain causes, operating more or less 
powerfully throagheut the kingdom, and preparing for a re- 
currence of that. dominion of errer and fanaticism, which 
ence obscured the glory of our Reformation, and convulsed 
our Church end Monerchy to its centre. 

Let no man then lay this Hattering unction to his soul, that 
beoause the evil hus not vet spread its contagion within the 
sohere of his owa limited observation, he may, therefore, 
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say ‘‘ peace and all things ave safe!” The plague is come 
nigh his own dwelling, though no spots of contagion may yet 
be seen within it: whether any offectual remedy can even 
now be applied, He only knoweth who ordereth all things to 
their appointed end; but unless the patient call for speedy 
and effectual aid, and both vigilance and skill be exerted for 
his cure, it will soon require no prophetic illumination to 
anticipate the termination of his malady. 


Art. IV. The Civil and Constitutional History of Rome, 
from its Foundation to the Age of Augustus. By Henry 
Bankes, Esq. In two Vols. 8vo. pp. 410, and 88d. 
Murray. Id1L8. 


THERE is scarcely any department of historical literature, 
which may not, like a professional treatise, be interesting 
and useful to particular classes of readers. ‘The annals of 
conquero:s may afford valuable information to the military 
man; the traveler will seek for the circumstances which 
have formed,~and which display, the character of the people 
whom he intends to visit, in the history of their country ; and 
the statesman can only found his expectations, of what will 
he the probable result of any political measures, on a know- 
ledge similar to that of the traveller, but extending to all the 
nations, which may be likely to be affected by those measures. 
Nothing, but the expectation of some such incidental benefits, 
distinct from the ordinary objects of historical studies, can 
justify the devoting much attention to the chronicles of Eastern 
nations. ‘The only satisfaction which a well-regulated mind 
can find in the perusal of such histories, is derived from the 
instability of all despotic thrones. ‘The cruel voluptuary, who 
has reigned for a few months or years, is assassinated by a 
younger brother, whose life he had capriciously spared, in 
the general destruction of bis nearest relatives. We turn 
over tie page, and the fratricide is made away with by his 
confidential minister, or favourite slave; in whose family the 
same atrocities are renewed, and punished. But the satis- 
faction which results to the reader, from the celerity and 
severity of this retribution, is a feeling so nearly allied to 
revenge, that good men, who are sensible of the necessity of 
correcting their own angry passions, will not willingly encou- 
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rage it. As to the knowledge of the world, to be obtained 
by the perusal of such historians, it is an acquaintance with 
beings, from whom nothing can be learned, except the pos- 
sible degree of meanness and depravity to which our nature 
may be Toaiched. It is tobe hoped, that some virtues may be 
foundin every country ; but under a despotic government, they 
will seek security in concealment, and escape the historian’s 
notice, unless they are forced into light by persecution. The 
tendency of a continued and unmixed detail of servility and 
treachery must be, either to sour the mind, or to destroy its 
susceptibility. Hence a person, devoting much time to such 
studies, will, too probably, either acquire a habit of depre- 
ciating, or disbelieving all public virtue ; or else debase his 
own standard of morality, and learn to see with indifference 
political enormities, which he ought to join his exertions in 
checking, or holding up to universal abhorrence. 

There are, however, some portions of European history, like- 
wise, the ingredients of which,though ofa more mixed nature, 
are far from affording a very wholesome food. Thus the 
thorough perfidiousness, the unrelenting cruelties, and fre- 
quent assassinations, which fill so many pages of Sismondi’s 
History of the Italian Republics, form such an appalling 
mass of iniquity, that a person, rising from the perusal of 
these horrors, to turn his attention to the less intricate 
treacheries and more open aggressions of Buonaparte, would 
experience an actual feeling of relief; and would require but 
little persuasion to forgive, if not to acquiesce in such minor 
stains as the Spanish war, or the military massacres in Swit- 
zeriand. 

Nor have the details of Roman history, as far as the 
foreign policy of that extraordinary people is concerned, 
been without their share, and a very large one too, in poi- 
soning the judgment of mankind. Their historians have, 
indeed, said much of justice, honour, and fidelity; and have 
written so eloquently, und so justly on these topics, and 
have so plausibly glossed over the rapacity and perfidies of 
their countrymen, that, probably, no youthful reader detects, 
under decorations employed with such consummate skill, the 
real hideous nature of the mass which he is examining. It 
is astonishing, as Paley somewhere drily observes, how many 
continue in this respect children all their lives. Hence 
conduct, which ought to have been detested, has been the 
subject of general admiration ; and the false glare, which the 
Kattery, or the patriotism of the Roman writers diffused over 
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the achievements of their countrymen, has excited the emu- 
lation of other plunderers, and obtained for them, in their 
turn, a crowd of senseless admirers. : 

The keen eye and caustic pen of Montesquieu has detected, 
and described, in a masterly manner, the infamous foreign 
policy of the Roman Senate*. Some of the details of this 
policy occurred in the commencement or course of every 
war; and a cursory view of the general system will shew 
hew mistaken is the admiration and the glory of foreign 
conquest. 

If any two nations, within their reach, were at war, or 
likely to be so, the Romans were sure to interfere, though 
they might, previously, have had no connexion with either 
people. They sent ambassadors to the stronger party, with 
orders to desist and submit to their arbitration. Such a 
message, sent to an independent nation, and delivered with 
corresponding arrogance, was most likely to produce the ill 
treatment, or the instant dismissal of their ambassadors +. 
If the Senate thought that the people might still have scru- 

les, the heraldic forms prescribed by Numa and Ancus 

artius, were made the pretext for additional insults, so as 
to insure aggression, instead of affording a chance for recon- 
ciliation ¢-~ Tn“these cases one nation became their ally, the 
other had two enemies to contend against; that is, the one 
became their tools, with which to rob the other. If they met 
with difficulties, their courage and military skill carried them 
through ; and if these were insufficient, they felt no hesita- 
tion in having recourse to dishonourable means. ‘Thus the 
Senate and Consuls sent out Mutius Scevola to assassiuate 
Porsenna; and either this hero of their historians was an 
ungrateful liar, or Rome was ready to produce 300 assassins 
more. The friends and domestics of Viriatus were bribed by 
the Consul Capio, to murder that intrepid chieftain in 
his bed, after he had compelled the Romans to grant his 
countrymen peace on fair conditions. In the instances, 
where any of their generals found themselves obliged to 
submit to humiliating conditions, for the preservation of 
their armies from absolute destruction, the Senate refused to 
ratify the terms, at the same time that they reaped the 
advantage of these treaties in the liberation of their forces. 
Thus, when Jugurtha had surrounded a Roman army, and 





* Grandeur et decadenve des Romains, ch. vi. 
+ Vide Origin of first Illyrian War. Hooke, b. iv. ch. xiii. 


‘tT Mably, Observations sur les Romains, liv. ii. 
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allowed it to withdraw, on the signature of a treaty of peace, 
the Sepate, as soon as they were able to send out reinforce- 
ments, employed this very army against him. When the 
Numantines had set 20,000 Romans at liberty, on equitable 
conditions, sanctioned by the oaths of the Consul, the Ques- 
ior, and other principal officers of the army, the Senate, 
alter full deliberation, determined to declare these conditions 
null “ more majorum.” They had indeed precedents enough ; 
tor the same faithless conduct had been exhibited to the 
Lusitanians, the Corsicans, and in the well known case of 
the Caudine Forks. As the Romans were generally success- 
ful in their wars, this species of perfidy could not well have 
been brought into play much more frequently. When their 
opponents were reduced to accept of such terms as the Ro- 
mans chose to dictate, though not yet so far vanquished as 
to be willing to sink, without additional struggles, into the 
list of subjects of the Republic, another course of treachery 
was devised, in order to finish their subju, ation; for the 
whole Roman history does not afford a single instance of a 
treaty ratified on fair conditions, and w.th the intention of 
being honourably observed and maintained. ‘The very con- 
ditions were, in general, so many steps towards disabling the 
other party from “making a second resistance as troublesome 
to the Romans as the first. They insisted on a surrender of 
the meavs of war, and they limited the forces and warlike 
preparations which might in future be kept on foot. Their 
next object was to insulate their opponents, for as such they 
evideutly considered every independent nation, in spite of all 
treaties. They allowed the nations to whom they bad given 
peace, neither to contract alliances, nor make war, but with 
the permission of Rome. Above all, their maxim seems tq 
have been, ‘‘ Divide et impera.” For this purpose, their 
first treaty with a hall-subdued monarch, obliged him to pay 
them such a contribution or annual tribute, as should force 
him to alienate the affection of his own subjects by age 
taxes. ‘Then they took one of his brothers or children, as 
an hostage, which gave them an opportunity of supplying his 
disaffecte od subjects with a leader. If he died, they some- 
times voted themselves his successors; or, if affairs were not 
quite ripe for that, they seized a portion only, as from 
roy Woes when a minor; or they named two rival kings, 
s Ariarethes and Holophernes in Cappadocia; or they set 
we the younger brother, as in the case of the son of An- 
tiochus, and declared th epee his guardians. Those 
towns of the Beeotian League, which had assisted Perses, 
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were pardoned, on condition of dissolving that union of petty 
states. ‘The Acheean league was broken up, under the pre- 
text of giving permission to each city to govern itse’f by its 
own laws. 

Treaties for peace were occasionally made, destructive to 
the weuker party in another way, by unexpectedly adding such 
demands as should either renew the war, or constitute a total 
subinission; after compliance with the terms, first proposed, 
had made resistance impracticable. Thus, after Jugurtha had 
given up his elephants, horses, treasures, and the deserters, 
they came forward with a new demand of his person. ‘They 
used Viriatus in a similar manner ; and the final destruction 
of Carthage was brought about by the same cowardly process. 

Whatever may be said of their conduct to their enemies, 
to states or sgvereigns, perhaps, as ambitious, .and as little 
inclined to peace as Rome itself, no apology can be made for 
their conduct to the friendly nations, whose interests they 
affected to support, and whom they cheated with the name 
of allies. From many of these they had received, under one 
difficulty or other, very valuable support. Yet, before the 
commonwealth came to its close, every one of these allied 
nations had lost its independence ; and nearly all of them 
were in a deplorable state of misery and slavery. ‘This fact 
forms a very appropriate comment, on the Virgilian boast, 
of its being peculiarly their's, Parcere subjectis, et debellare 
superbos *, 

We need not refer to the eloquent declamations against Piso 
and Verres, to learn in what manner they spared their submis- 
sive allies. Inevery country, men of profligate and tyrannical 
dispositions, if they can get possession of power will abuse it. 
But we find the amiable and philosophical Brutus, exacting 
four per cent. per month, with compound interest}, on a 
bond for 20,000/. due to him, (it is not easy to say how,) from 
the city of Salamis in Cyprus. And when the wretched 





* Let us suppose a certain number of powerful individuals, commissioned to 
hunt up all the persons in the country, who should, in their estimation, deserve 
the title of ** delinquents,” or any other equally vague and indefinite appel'a- 
tion; and to take possession, for themselves, of the property of the said * de- 
linguents.” Suppose farther, that no right of appeal was allowed; or that ne 
superior power had any authority to call these commissioners to account, even 
for the most obvious acts of injustice, The certain eflect of such a commission 
on the happiness and tranquillity of the nation, may enable us to make a ren- 
sonable estimate of the consequences likely to result to mankind, from the 
assumption of a right debellare superbos, by a people capable and willing to 
enfurce so arrogant a claim. 

+ A rate which would double the capital in rather less than eighteen months, 
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Cypriots could not satisfy these exorbitant demands, this 
enemy to all tyrenny employs “an agent, and procures some 
troops to be put at his disposal, who confine the provincial 
Senate in their council-room, till five of them die from hun- 
ger. Nor did Brutus recal his agent, after these atrocities ; 
but recommended the man to a new governor, and requested 
the assistance of his authority in farther coercive measures *. 


—— What do these worthies ? 

But rob and spoil, burn, slaughter and inslave 
Peaceable nations, neighbouring or remote ; 

» * - + * * 7 * * 
Then swell with pride, and must be titled Gods, 
Great benefactors of mankind, deliverers. 


Paradise Regained. 





Entertaining these opinions, we perceived, with pleasure, 
a gentleman of Mr. Bankes’s known acquirements, and 
practical experience in the proceedings of our own legisla- 
ture, inviting attention to the civil and constitutional His- 
tory of Rome, rather than to the details of its aggrandizing 
policy. We felt, that even the mistakes of the aceon in 
their ardent pursuit of the advantages of a free constitution, 
might be made instructive to a people, who have the same 
pursuit open to them, and who appreciate the value of its 
objects too justly, net to be equally earnest in the investiga- 
tion. From an examination of the Roman government, we 
might, possibly, be taught to improve some part of our own, 
it was still more probable, that we should discover additional 
reasons for our aflectionate attachment to that constitution, 
which the wisdom of ages has gradually matured in this 
happy country. With the antients, a state appears to have been 
thouglit more or less free, according as power and fame were 
made more or less accessible, and to a greater or less pro- 
portion of its citizens. ‘The moderns have considered per- 
sonal independence and security, as the most important in- 


—_- — oe ee _— 


* Cie. Fp. ad Att. VI. 1,2,3. V. 21. The new governor of Cilicia (which 
province comprehended Cyprus) was Cicero, who, very properly, refused his 
support to so flagrant an act of injustice ; observing, that the keenest usurers in 
ins jurisdiction had expressed themselves as cofitented to abide by an edict of his, 
which forbade the demanding of more than one per cent. per month. Cicero 
certainly appears to have kept very much within the bounds, to which he mght 
have extended his own demands, without any loss_of reputation. Yet we find, 
that even he realised, in one year, 20,0001. clear of all expences, and im the same 
teme, remitted to the puble tr aury 500,000L though the prownce was farther 
saddled with the maintenance of: 12,000 Roman foot and 2,600 horse, besides 
auxiharies, . 
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gredients of freedom; and holil “ that people to be the 
freest, whose constitution makes the best provision for the 
enactment of expedient and salutary laws*.” ‘The attain- 
ment of civil or military distinction, of glory, was the prize 
held out by antient legislators. ‘The moderns have set a 
higher value on the extension and security of domestic hap- 
piness. From a practical politician we expected a clear 
statement of this difference in the ends proposed. In a his- 
tory of the means employed by the Roman people, to secure 
their favourite object, the suitability of those means, to the 
attainment of their proper end, might have been advan- 
tageously distinguished from the ultimate policy of such 
measures, as estimated by our more correct views of what 
should be the aim of all civil associations. But Mr. Bankes, 
under the designation of ‘ A Civil and Constitutional His- 
tory,” has chosen to comprehend “ the religion and manners 
of the people, and miscellaneous transactions, of a political 
rather than of a military description.” In reality, he has made 
his work a summary of the general history of Rome; in 
which even the technical manoeuvres of a battle, and such 
facts as antiquarians might be expected to take an interest 
in, are not always passed over. This extension of his subject 
appears to have left him neither room nor leisure for an ac- 
curate investigation of the many and important political 
theorems, which the civil history of Rome would natarally 
have suggested. Yet the general reader would, certainly, 
have taken a much greater interest in the work, if, instead 
of details with which every school-boy is familiar, Mr. B. had 
drawn his attention, more frequent'y, to the singular mahner 
in which all the usual objects of modern legislative anxiety 
were slighted by the Roman politicians, in consequence of 
the great difference in the ends which they had in view ; and 
had then shewn him, how far these objects were, in many in- 
stances, still attained, from the natural tendency of freedom, 
in almost any shape, to secure the best interests of man- 
kind. It would, however, have been impossible for a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons to overlook the inattention of 
the popular party at Rome to the right of voting supplies, 
and the controul of the national expenditure. Mr. Bankes, 
accordingly, remarks, 


‘“‘ In modern times nothing is considered as more essential to a 
free state, nor more characteristic of civil liberty, than that the 
right of taxation should be vested in the people, either collectively, 
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* Paley’s Morai Puilesophy. 
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or by their representatives. But during the Roman democracy ne 
subject wus less attended to; nor amoung so many interior gricv- 
ances, which were magnified into importance, does the exercise of 
this power of calling upon them for contributions, appear to have 
occasioned any prospective regulations. Whether the senate by 
the sole authority of a decree levied a duty, or the censors took 

pon themselves to do so, the demand was equally submitted to; 
and although the acquiescence of the people was not always with- 
out murmuring, yet none of these peeuniary levies made so lasting 
an impression as to create any serious opposition or disturbance, or 
to occasion any le ‘gis: itive enactment to regulate or limit this op- 
pressive prerogative.” P. 192, 


The truth is, that, to the Roman citizen, this power 
did not prove op pressive, So much was brought into the 
treasury, from the abuadant sources of military plunder, and 
provincl exaction; that, during the last 100 years of the 
Republic, the hahituate of Rome, instead of paying taxes, 
were suppl ed with bread from the purse of the state * 

in the passage above quoted, Mr. B. appears to suppose 
that the censors occasionally levied taxes upon their own 
authority. Ina preeeding passage (Vol. I. P. 150.) he ex- 
Presses a doubt, whether the senate could legally impose a 
tax. Yet the language used by Polybius can scarcely mean 
less than this, ‘** Kai unv 9 oiyxArros mpalov wiv Exes tH TH 
Tapitis xUpiav. Kal yap THS tigodn Haons avin xpalei, xai Ins eEodss 
tapandrnows. Lib. Vi. 1. and going on to some other priyi- 
leges of the senate, he says, the people have no share in 
them, and again, atter describing the taxes, he : adds, exes 
é: Heps maviey Tey T pOespnjrevory THY MUpiay 2) Ouvedpioy. 

Burmanun quotes several authorities to the same purport, 
and though he speaks with hesitation at the commencement 
of an enquiry, as to the necessity of having the orders of the 
senate sanctioned by the people, he concludes by asserting, 

** abunde in instituendo et abolendo vectigali senatus aucto- 
ritas adstruitur +.” As to the power of the Censors, with re- 
card to taxes, he is positive that it extended to nothing 
but contrac ts, and the mode of apportioning the sum to be 
raised}. Of expressions, or anecdotes bi wisiii the impo, 
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* Julius Cesar found that 520,000 citizens were fed at the public charge, and 
reduced their number to 150,000 — At this time there were but 450,000 citizens 
ow the Censors register. Before the tribuneship of Clodius, the corn was not 
given, but sold at an inferior rate; and Piso Frugi, a Consular Senator, went in 
person to receive bis dole ; which shews, that the law, at that time, contained 
no restiiction, as to the rank of the persons eutitled to benetit by it. 

+ P. Burmanm Diss. de Vectix. Pop. Rom. Cap, vi. 

t Lipsius defines this part of their authority in two words, * Vectigalia loca- 
bant.’ Tiact, de Magistr. Vet. Pop. Rom. Cap. xvin. 
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sition of particular taxes to the Censors, and particularly the 
_salt-tax, or monopoly, to Livius Salinator*, Burmann says, 
‘* Quamvis quidam auctorum loci etiam (vectigalia) coustitu- 
endi Censcribus facultatem adseribere videantur, rectius id 
illorum auctoritate et suasionibus a Senatu esse factum dici 
potest.” 

The vague way in which the Roman historians have ex- 
pressed themselves on this topic, is sufficient to shew, that 
they, like the people, did not view this question in any impor- 
tant light. ‘They speak in the same indefinite manner of the 
mode in which the magistrates were reimbursed for their ex- 
pences. If the great officers of the Republic had no direct 
salaries +, their situations were made lucrative, either by fees 
or perquisites. But we only learn this incidentally from 
pleading {, or occasional anecdotes. Yet the sums which 
they drew from the treasury, were by no means inconsider- 
able. We find that Gabinius, during his Consulship, built 
a splendid palace, ‘ Visceribus AZrarii§.’ Piso, previous to 
his leaving the city for his province, as Proconsu!, obtained 
a grant of nearly 150,000/. ‘ vasarii nomine ;) which Cicero, 
indeed, objects to, but as Lipsius observes, ‘* Non quia con- 
tra morent fherit, sed quia supra modum ||.” Middleton, 
endeavouring to account for the manner in which Cicero him- 
self accumulated a great property, notwithstanding a most 
liberal expenditure 4, enumerates, as the first source of wealth 





* So ascribed by Mr. B. Vol, 1. P. 323. ' 

+ Arbuthnot says, that ‘ Pompey, when his governments were continued to 
him for four years, bad a yearly salary allowed him of 1,000 talents, or 193,750L" 
Diss. on Rom. Money Affairs, Ch. x. He quotes Plutarch, and had probably 
read him in a translation, In the original it is, yiue réravla Aap Bavew nad’ inagey 
imavliv, dp’ dy Spies % Sioumhons vd ¢pali@rixnov. ‘The last clause is carelessly ren- 
dered in Crusier, the old Latin translation, ‘ in stipendium attributum.’ 

+t Neminem qui cum potestate, aut /egutione in provinciam esset profectus, 
tam amentem fore putarunt, ut emeret argentum: dabatur enim de publico; ut 
vestem: prebebatur enim legibus,—Cic. in Verrem. Lib. iv, 

§ Cic. Pre. Dom, sua, Sect. 47. 

|| Nonne H. S. centies et octagies—quasi vasarii nomine—ex wrario tibi attri- 
butum, Rome in quastu reliquisti. Cic. in Pison, Sect 55. and Lipsias, de 
Magn®*. Romana. Lib. ii, Cap. x. 

@ Cicero’s patrimony, according to Corn. Nepos, was little more than 2,900/. 
Yet he built, or purchased, noble mansions at Tusculum, Antium, and Astara ; 
his Formian, Cuman, Pateolan, and Pompeian villas; all of them large enough 
tor the reception of his friends and numerous guests. Besides these, which may 
properly be called magnificent country seats, splendidly furnished with paintings 
and statues, and surrounded by large plantations and gardens, he had several 
litde inns, as he calls them, or baiting places on the road, built for his accom- 
modation in passing from one house to another, and occurring at short intervals 
along a line extending from Rome to the South of Naples. Middleton, Vol, LI. 
P 24}. 298, He gave Crassus near 30,0001. for his house on the Palatine Hill, 
Ibis Vol Ll. P. 258. The shell of it afterwards sold for 16,145/. His Tusculum 
villa for 5,852. both of them at under rates. Arbuthnot on Koman Money Af- 
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to the Roman statesmen, “ public magistracies, and provin- 
cial commands.” ‘The latter Cicero had held but for a single 
year; by his pleadings he could not make any thing, without 
the violation of an express law. If he had occasionally 
money accumulating at a high interest, we also find him 
sometimes borrowing large sums ; so tiiat except legacies *, 
he had no fuir source for realizing so large a property, but 
the emoluments of office ; and, as, "Cicero's character was the 
reverse of either rapacity or meanness, the extent of his pos- 
sessions clearly proves, that those emoluments must have 
been, what we should call, quite enormous. 

Again, it has been held in podern times, that ‘‘ the first 
maxim of a free state is, that the legislative and judicial 
characters should be kept separate.” Whereas the Roman 
people, when persons were brought before them on charges 
of political guit, were at once legislators, judges, and the 
injured party. By their legislative power, they were con- 
tinually breaking down another most ifportant fence of per- 

sonal security. "For it is obvious, that personal security is 
annihilated, if a man who acts agreeably to the laws to day, 
is liable to be punished by the retrospective action of a law 
which may be passed to-morréw. Yet such was Cicero's well 
known case. He had put to death the Catalinarian conspi- 
rators; on the authority of the commission given to him, in 
the usual form, by a vote of the Senate ; and the additional 
sanction of- an express decree, condemning them to die. 
Five years after this, Clodius proposed an ex post facto law, 
declaring that measure to be illegal, which had, at the time, 
been taken in stiict compliance with the law, and Cicero 
was, in consequence, obliged to fly his country. 

When, in moments of danger, the representatives of the 
people, the nobility, and the sovereign have deliberately 
united to place in the hands of the magistracy a power of 
seizing and detaining in arrest, without public trial, such 
individuals, as they may chuse to call suspicious characters , 
every Englishman views this resignation of a portion of his 
rights, with a very proper jealousy. But how slight an in- 





fairs. A cedar table is accidentally mentioned amongst his furniture, as costing 
Ol. =Plin Nat. Hist, XIII. 15. 

Our patriots may well sigh to be the leaders of a Republic; for the prime mi- 
nister of any modern European monarch has no chance of reaching, or main- 
taining such splendour. 

* Legacies bequeathed by political admirers must have come in but sparingly, 
till be was far advanced in his career; as they necessarily imply the previous 

existence of considerable political conseqrence, In the last year of Cicero’s Ife, 
he was able, however, to “boast, that he bad gained 200,000/. by the free and 
voluntary gifts of dying friends. Middleton, Voi. HL P. 300. 
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fringement on the freedom of the subject is this, when com- 
pared with the creation of a Dictator, or the vote, ‘ Ut 
darent operam consules, ne quid detrimenti respublica cape- 
ret.” By these acts of the Senate, a power was conferred, 
not merely of arresting, but of putting to death without 
trial, or hearing. And so far was this power from being 
given in terrorem only, without the intention of being exer- 
cised to its full extent; that, in a case where no party rage, 
or vindictive feelings interfered, we find the Consuls em- 
ployed in searching out as many as they could find of 7,000 
persons, eitier to be imprisoned, or put to death *, We 
are speaking of the detestable association of Bacchanalians. 
When it is considered, that the witnesses were necessarily 
infamous characters, and the crimes of a concealed nature, 
it is obvious, that the magistrates might have found pretexts 
for putting to death any body they chose. In this case, how- 
ever, we may give them credit for impartiality ; but the sur- 
render of general personal security was complete. It is 
farther to be observed, that the people that did not volunteer, 
were no party to these surrenders. It was an assumption of 
absolute power by a single branch of the legislature: by the 
Senate ; that is, by a body formed of the great public function- 
aries, ~inrdnd out of office; by persons, who could never fall 
back into the ordinary ranks of life+. Ifthe Senate thus 
eceasionally exercised a most arbitrary power, without the 
concurrence of the people; the latter, in their turn, had the 
right of binding the former, and the whole body of the state, 
by laws, in the enactment of which the patricians had either 
no share? or only an illusory one f. 








* Livy says concisely, ‘ Plures necati, quam in vincula conjecti sunt.’ Lib. 
xxxix. Cap. 18, 

+ la another instance which occurred a short time before the first Punic war ; 
no fewer than 300 Ruman citizens were ordered to be put to death, on the sole 
authority of the Senate ; and were executed in the foram, by fifty at a time, in 
spite of the declared opposition of one of the Tribunes. ‘This, too, was a case of 
severity upon cool deliberation, Hvooke’s Rom. Hist, B. III. C, 29. 

t Tne Plebescita, or decrees of the Comitia tributa, were made binding on 
all ranks, by a law passed in the Consulship of Valerius and Horatius, immedi- 
ately after the expulsion of the Decemvirs. Liv. IIL ¢. 55. It was about five 
and twenty years before this, that the election of the plebeian magistrates was 
removed by the Lex Lietoria from the Comitia ceoturiata, where the nobility 
bad the greatest influence, to the Comitia tributa. On whic) oecasion Livy 
cemmarks, ** Plus digoitatis comitiis ipsis detractum est, patribus ex concilio sub- 
movendis, quam virium aut Piebi additum est, aut demtum Patribus.” Lib. 11. 
c. 60. Whieh if we are forbidden to understand literally, as meaning that the 
Senators were excluded from the Comitia tributa, cannot iuply less than that 
they ordinarily absented themseives, 

By the Lex Publilia, passed A. 16. C. 414. the Law of Valerius was re-enacted ; 
end another independent legislative power created, by depriving the Senate of 
theit option, as lu sanctioning the Populisciuta, or decrees of the Comita centuriata. 
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The want of proper limits to the authority of different 
magistrates ; the absurdities which they had it in their power 
fo commit, without directly infringing any laws; the diffi- 
ewlties which a capricious man, possessed of any of the 
higher offices of the state, was able to throw in the way of 
the tranquillity ofthe republic, offer a most singular picture 
to those who are accustomed to, and know how to vaiue 
the steady course of a well regulated government. 

We shall not instance here the conduct of Dictators, or 
of the Consuls, when armed with dictatorial power. The 
government was then, properly, a despotic one; and liable 
to some of the many caprices, which form a distinguishin 
feature in despotisms of a greater duration. But we shall 
take our examples from regular magistrates, apparently 
usurping no illegal power. 

To begin with a Censor; M. Livius Salinator, who held 
that office towards the close of the second Punic war, re- 
duced his colleague, and thirty-four out of the thirty-five 
tribes into which the Roman people were then divided, to 
the state of crarii; that is, deprived them of every privilege 
which they enjoy ed as citizens, leaving them liable to pay the 
same taxes as before. And <a did this, avowedly on the 
grounds of a personal quarrel; ‘‘ Quod et innocentem se 
condemnassent, et condemnatum consulem et censorem fecis- 
sent: neque inficiari posse nt aut judicio semel, aut comitiis 
bis ab sc peccatum esse.” (Liv. xxix. 37.) The absurdity of 
the Consul Bibulus shewed itself in anotier way. To make 
it impracticable to pass certain laws, which were proposed 
by his colleague Cwsar (who had a majority of the people 

with him,) Bibulus proclaimed that day, and every day be- 
tween that and the end of the year, being no less than eight 
months, a holy day. ‘The authority e xercised by the 'Tribunes 
was throughout, a tissue of anomalies; but we should con- 
sider all government as at an end, if any single magistrate, 
out of a body containing ten members on an equal fvoting, 
could by his ‘sole authority suspend all the functions of the 
state for an indefinite time. Yet this is what Tiberius Grac- 
ehus did. He, as ‘Tribune, published an edict ; suspending 
all magistrates from the exercise of their functions, till a 
certain law should be passed, or rejected. And, that the 
Quatstors might have no access to the public treasury in the 
intevin he put bis own seal upon the doors *. 

Censors, Consuls, and ‘Tribunes, each and all, thus appear 
to have had it in their power to indulge in extravagancies, 








* Hooke’s Roman History. Book VI, Chap, 7 
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entirely opposed to every principle of good government, and 
totally subversive of all order. So that the tranquillity and 
prosperity of the Republic was dependent, for its mainte- 
nance, upon the caprice of the individuals in oflice ; and this 
to a degree, and in a manner which resembles the barbarous 
policy of a half civilized country, rather than the eae ore 4 
poised system of powers and counterbalancing cheeks, whic 
in modern states, (even but partially free) neutralizes the 
corrupting tendency of power. 
On reviewing these defects in the Roman government, 
when brought to the test of modern notions, we are ready 
to ask, in what could the value of this liberty consist, where 
the governed were so loosely protected from misconduct in 
their governors? What was this liberty, which found sach 
heroic defenders; whose destruction has been so bitterly 
lamented ; and whose fall closed the scene, on the most 
splendid display of military prowess, of eloquence, and talent, 
and patriotism, that boman nature has perhaps ever exhi- 
bited? The truth is, that, in the free states of antiquity, 
every person who could be said to have any political exist- 
ence whatever, considered himself rather as one of the go- 
vernors than the governed. ‘This view of freedom required, 
that all authority to be exercised over the people, should be 
made aceessible to the people, and this not only by the ab- 
sence of all exclusive and prescriptive regulations, but also 
by achange of public officers at stated and short intervals ; 
that the authority of these magistrates should be acknow- 
ledged to emanate from the people; and that they should be 
responsible to the people. If a gevernment founded on 
these principles did less fo secure his domestic comforts, it 
had a greater tendency to develope all his faculties, than can 
be done under a more tranquil system. Each annual change 
of magistracies brought forward new candidates; and each 
was aware that his manners, his talents, his conduct, both 
public and private, would be scrutinized by rivals. That 
propriety of behaviour, and steady industry amidst the temp- 
tations of youth, which fear cannot compel, ambition would 
form, or efiect. ‘The love of power and fame, when brought 
within the reach of honourable exertion, produces and sus- 
tains, a degree of excitation which nothing else has been found 
to equal for more than a moment. It will lead to efforts, and 
sacrifices of corrupt propensities, such as the more distant 
hopes of religion can rarely enforce. Wherever the popular 
voice has the sole power of bestowing these glittering prizes, 
all will be honourable and great, so long as a character for 
Lonour and integrity has more influence with the people than 
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any thing else. As long as this continues to be the case, the 
magistrates may udvantageously be trusted with a power of 
doing what is, in their opinion, best for the state; without 
being shackled by precise rules, which cannot be so drawn up, 
but that unforeseen ¢ sie i main may render them injurious. 
But, as soon as ever their. support can be obtained by 
methods which require less painful sacrifices, which are nét 
inconsistent with some of the less innocent indulgences that 
wealth and prosperity offer in abundance, corruption spreads 
with amazing rapidity. ‘The most impudent profligacy then 
bids highest ; the good cease to prize ‘distinction; and the 
government, which then depends upon the virtue of its magis- 
trates, for their abstinence from usurpation, is irretrievably 
lost. 

The Italian republics of the middle ages were formed on 
notions of freedom, which corresponded much more nearly 
with those prevalent in Greece, than with the system which 
modern legislators have in view. ‘Their existence was as 
much disturbed by civil feuds, by plots and violence, as the 
antient republics; and, like them, they generally fell under 
intriguers, who affected to be peculiarly the supporters of 
the popular party. In the last volume of this elaborate his- 
tory of these republics *, Sismondi has pointed out the de- 
fects and excellences, which resulted from their views of 
liberty, in a manner which we should have been glad to bave 
seen imitated by Mr. Bankes, and applied to the Roman 
constitution. ‘This would have given some novelty to a sub- 


ject, the detwi!s of which are, necessarily, of a most hacknied 


description; and he would have come to the task with advan- 
tages, which might have induced us to look to him as a guide, 
ina path which has been trodden by Mably, Vertot, Mon- 
tesquicu, and Machiavel. 

Of these writers, the first had imbibed too many of the 
silly notions of the French revolutionists, on the necessity of 
bringing men back to a state of equality; a state which never 
las existed, in either civilized or savage society ; and which, 
if it did exist, would, in a very few years, be destroyed by 
the naturally opposite effects of indolence and industry ; or, 
it it forced from enterprise its justreward, in order to main- 
tain the unnatural elevation of wastelulness, it would teach 
injustice, and destroy the principal stimulus to exertion. 

Vertot is not so fanciful; but, he was but litt!e acquainted 
with the constituents of modern freedom. Montesquieu 
close, professedly, the aggrandizement of Rome, rather than 
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its civil institutions, for the objects of his inquiry. The ob- 
servations of Machiavel on Livy, breathe a spirit of liberty, 
which makes him the favourite of the patriotic few amongst 
his countrymen; in spite of the strangely ambiguous * hor- 
rors of the policy described in his ‘ Principe. In tracin 
events to their motives, and in describing the effects whic 
they must have produced on the popular feeling, and their 
influence in forming the national character, he displays the 
same profound knowledge of the human heart, which distin- 
guishes all that he has written. But he could not anticipate 
those views of the subject, which would be most interesting 
to persons who have experienced the very different benefits of 
freedom, as felt amongst ourselves. 

The rapid overthrow of the Roman power by the Gauls, 
and its equally rapid recovery, have drawn the attention both 





* Our readers may not be generally aware of the question, on which the very 
opposite opinions, as to Machiavel’s political honesty, depend. The justice of 
devoting his name to infamy, on holding him up to veneration as a patriot, turns 
upon his intention in writing the ‘ Principe.’ At the'time he wrote this tract, 
Lorenzo de Medici (so oddly fixed upon as the subject of panegyric by a Whig 
writer) had secured so prominent a situation in the Florentine councils, that he 
was, in every thing but the name, already the sovereign of Tuscany, To dis- 
suade him, as the admirers of Machiavel say, from going any farther with his 
inroads on the-libesties of his country, Machiavel wrote his ‘ Principe,’ which he 
gravely dedicates to Lorenzo, as the result of his studies and long political ex- 
perience. In this treatise, he commences with some brief observations on the 
management of monarchies; but soon turns aside, and observes, “ That those 
persons who have the fortune to become sovereigns from a private station, may 
possibly have reached their elevation without much difficulty ; but find enongh in 
maintaining it.” He then sketches out the difficulties likely to arise; slightly ob- 
serves, what honour or virtue would suggest should be done in these cases; as- 
sures his reader, that these will fail in removing obstacles ; and then, proposes 
a seriés of cruelties, and Of the most horrible perfidy, as absolutely necessary 
for the maintenance of usurped authority; even “ where a prince has been raised 
to the supreme authority in his country, from the rank of a citizen, by the par- 
tiality of his fellow-citizens, and not by wickedness, or violent outrages.” 
Princ. c. 9. If he meant his advice to be taken literally by Lorenzo, of course, 
only one opinion can exist as to its infamy; but his admirers assert, that he is 
to be considered as saying to Lorenzo, “‘ Dont flatter yourself that the path, 
on which it is too plain that you have already entered, can be any longer con- 
sistent with honour; you will, if you persist in it, find yourself necessarily in- 
volved in crimes, such as you cannot now contemplate without horror. It will 
then, however, be too late to retreat; you must either be the murdered or 
the murderer.””’ The same work would serve to point out to the rest of his coun- 
tryinen, the atrocities to which they must be expused, if they suffered themselves 
to be blinded and seduced by the present amiable character of the man, to whom 
they were, at that time, gradually yielding an unconstitutional authority without 
a struggle. 

If aoa were Machiavel’s objects, the dry manner in which he has argued the 
necessity of an usurper’s proceeding by rules of policy, which are in direct op- 
position to every moral and honourable feeling, has (most unfortunately for the 
author) been very generally mistaken for a positive recommendation of such abo- 
minable measures. L 
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of Mr. Bankes and the Italian politician. Their respective 
observations on this subject, may serve as a fair specimen of 
Mr. B.’s manner, and will set Machiavel in a new point of 
view, before those who are apt to connect with his name no 
idea bat that of complicated perfidy. 


“ Livy calls the army which fought at Allia, a tumultuary army, 
hastily and irregularly collected: but it should be remembered that 
the soldiery were at this period upon a better footing than they had 
ever been before; that they had continued embodied for a much 
longer time at the siege ot Veii than upon any former occasion ; 
and it is not probable that under popular commanders like the 
Fabii, and with a formidable enemy marching to attack the city, 
there should have been a want of at least the usual number of 
trained and disciplined men, to enroll their names. The Romans 
were a nation of soldiers; and every man possessed of property was 
accustomed to military service from the age of seventeen; but the 
fact is, that the essential strength of Rome consisted in her gene- 
rals, and not in her soldiery: and her wonderful aggrandizement 
was the work of a succession of some few superior men, who by the 
vigour of their character and the brilliancy of their exploits, raised 
themselves to the head; and elevated their country to the highest 
eminence of glory, in spite of a government ill constituted, and 
feeble at home, and of some glaring defects which marked even 
their military system as applied to extensive, or distant opera- 
tions. 

‘* ‘The citizens of Rome were not braver than the inhabitants of 
the adjacent territory whom they were so constantly fighting and 
so slow in subduing. The balance of victory and defeat during 
those protracted struggles was probably more equal than the histo- 
rians admit: but allowing to the Romans every triumph which they 
claim, the constancy and perseverance of those who bore up 
against such repeated reverses, demonstrated that the body of 
those nations was sound and vigorous, if a head could have been 
found to take charge of it. To the Gallic tribes the Romans were 
certainly inferior in courage and military fame; and from the fatal 
day of Allia, until the decisive victory of Marius, the name of 
those invaders was never heard at Rome without terror and con- 
sternation: they reputed every other victory, as Sallust expresses 
it, to be within their grasp, but that in fighting against the Gauls 
it was a contest not for glory, but for existence. What was it 
then which brought them through all their difficulties? The an- 
swer, which has been already anticipated, is to be found in the 
same reflecting and profound historian, who declares it to be his 
opinion, after much consideration, that it was the ability of a small 
number of extraordinary men, which had surmounted every ob- 
stacle, and conducted his countrymen to that greatness of which 
he was an eye witness in the age of Pompey and Cesar. With 
the several emergencies which occasioned the dangers there emi- 
9 
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nent characters arose to encounter them, and the interval between 


them was never so long as to leave the republic destitute of ree 
sources.” Vol. I. p. 167. 


Machiavel had been remarking, that, generally, such re- 
formations are useful, as have a tendency to bring a state 
back to the first principles, on which it was founded, and by 
means of which it began to flourish. Because the very cir- 
cumstances of its foundation and success, imply some advan- 
tages in its original form; and these are very likely to be 
gradually corrupted. 


“ This return towards its first principles must be effected, either 
in consequence of some accidents from without, or of prudence 
within. As to the first, we may observe how it was necessary that 
Rome should be taken taken by the Gauls, in order that it might 
be founded anew ; and, being so founded, might resume new life, 
and new virtue, and resume its respect for religion and justice, 
which began to be defective. This may be very clearly understood 
from Livy, from whom we learn, that no religious ceremony was 
observed, either on leading out the army against the Gauls, or on 
the creation of the ‘Tribunes with consular power. In the same 
way, they not only, did not degrade the three Fabii, who contra 
jus gentium had fought against the Gauls, but they made them 
Tribunes. And, from these instances, we may reasonably pre- 
sume, that as to other excellent regulations made by Romulus, 
and different wise sovereigns, they had begun to pay less respect 
to them than was proper, and indeed necessary for the preservation 
of their freedom. This overthrow, then, from without, came in 
time to occasion their recurring to their antient Jaws and customs ; 
and to convince the people, not only that the maintenance of re- 
ligion and justice was a matter of strict necessity, but also that 
they should cherish excellent men amongst their own citizens, and 
set more value on their virtue, than on those conveniences or ad- 
vantages which, they might think, were lost through their means *. 
We see that this was exactly the result ; for, as soon as Rome was 
recovered, they re-established all the antient regulations of their 
religion; punished those Fabii, who had fought contra jus 
gentium ; and shewed much esteem for the goodness and virtue of 
Camillus, that both senate and people, laying aside all prejudice 
or envious feelings, placed in his hands all the power of the state.” 
Machiaveili, Discorsi sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio, Lib. iii. 
cap. I. 


Mr. Bankes’s remarks on the subject of religion are valu- 
able; as they stand opposed to the insidious compliments 








* He alludes, here, to the odium which had been excited against Camillus, in 
consequence of his forcing the people to restore part of the plunder of Veii, from 
a conscientious antiety to have his vow to Apollo strictly fulfilled. 
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which have been paid to the liberality of the heathens, by 
those who are ready to panegyrize any system of absurdities, 
at the expence of Christianity. 


“ The spirit of the polytheism established at Rome was so far 
from being universally tolerant, or permitting to every citizen the 
free exercise of the worship to which his fancy or his conscience 
might direct him, that we find a law passed by the people on the 
authority of the senate, in the middle of the fifth century, ex- 
pressly prohibiting any temple or altar from being erected or de- 
dicated without the order of the senate, or of a majority of the 
tribunes of the people: and the whole tenor of their history evinces 
that their religion was as much prescribed by the ordinances, and 
remained as much under the jurisdiction of the state, as any part 
of their civil polity.” Vol. I. p. 140. 

“ In the generality of the instances which are to be met with of 
this superintending control and authoritative interference of the 
senate, every thing was disallowed and prohibited which came in 
competition with the uniformity of their established religion, with- 


-out any regard to the opinions, belief, or obligations contracted 


by the votaries of any of these suppressed superstitions and here- 
sies.”’ Vol. I. p. 143. 

“If no theological rancour existed, there was a political prin- 
ciple of exclusion which allowed full as little liberty of worship, so 
far as concerned all overt acts, as the blindest zeal or the most 
contracted bigotry could have done.” Vol. I. p. 146. 


In matters which he felt to be of minor importance, that 
feeling seems to have occasioned a carelessness in consulting 
his references, which has produced some inaccuracies. In- 
deed the circumstance of Mr. B.'s never giving his authorities, 
will diminish the confidence of his readers, whenever he 
has occasion to state any facts, that are not quite notorious. 
For though the instances may be but few, in which the reader 
would search out quotations, yet even the name of the writer 
who may be cited in a note, will frequently enable him to 
judge of the validity of the evidence; and in other cases he 
will derive some satisfaction from finding that his author has 
— ready to bring forward, if he chuses to examine 
them. | 

Examples of inaceuracy, on unimportant points, are such 
as these. 


** C. Antonius when he was edile covered the scenes of the 
plays which were represented with silver, and Murena afterwards 
did the same; but J. Casar in the games given at his father’s fu- 
neral made the whole apparatus of the stage of silver, so that the 
wild beasts trod upon plates of that metal.” Vol. II. p. 170. 
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For this the following passage of Pliny*, lib. xxxiii. 
cap. 3, must have been his authority, but he has consulted 
it very carelessly. 


*‘ Is primus (Jul. Caesar) in edilitate, munere patris funebri, 
omni apparatu arene argenteo usus est, ferasque argenteis hastis 
lacessere tum primum visum. Mox, quod etiam in municipiis 
emulantur; C. Antonius ludos scend argented fecit.” Item 
L. Murena, et Caius princeps, in Circo pegma duxit, in quo fuere 
argenti pondo cxxiv. 


Again, Hannibal’s famous expedient of fire and vieeee 
to make the rocks brittle, or to decompose them, is applied 
by Mr. B. to masses of snow. “ Livy informs us that use 
was made of vinegar, by which the rocks of snow were dis- 
solved, or made rotten, after being heated by means of trees 
burnt on the top of them.” Vol. 1. p. 266. ‘This is a mere 
ridiculous oversight. ‘Torridam incendio rapem—ardentiaque 
saxa, are expressions which could never be applicable to 
snow. Yet these defects are but trivial; and stand on a level 
with the inattention which has admitted such expressions, as 
“* the fractiousness of his child,” and the parliamentary bar- 
bafism of ‘‘ so vested an interest.” The complicated sen- 
tences which occur rather too often, we should generally 
consider-as~an evil more likely to be produced by public 
reading, than public speaking. We meet with such involved 
paragraphs, without much surprise, in sermons, or archidi- 
aconal charges ; because a reader, having it in his power to 
make his meaning intelligible by nice distinctions in his 
pauses or emphasis, is tempted to neglect that simplicity of 
construction, which is natural to a speaker, and necessary 
in a writer. Our clerical friends, “however, have seldom 
produced a match for the following sentence. 


“‘ Metellus and his friends had great reason to feel offended ; 
and their complaints, which were brought before the senate, might 
have been attended by those consequences which follow the dis- 
sensions of powerful men in a corrupted republic, if the services of 
Pompey had not again been wanted in a more distant field, to ter- 
minate another war of still greater magnitude, towards which also 
much had been already done by: his predecessor, though much re- 
mained to be accomplished,” Vol. II. p. 168. 


Having freely, but we hope not harshly, pointed out what 
we felt inclined to object to; and expressed our disappoint- 
ment, that we were not made more sensible of having our 





* We give this extract from Pliny, as quoted by Lipsius de mag. Rom. 
Lib. ii. cap. 11. 
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studies assisted by a practical statesman, with Mr. Bankes’s 
experience ; we are Bicol in justice to add, and can do it 
with satisfaction, that as a summary of Roman History, (in 
which the civil and constitational changes are made more 
prominent, than the military successes,) Mr Bankes’s work 
will be found to contain a just arrangement of received facts, 
unincumbered with hypotheses and conjectures. 











Art. V. First Impressions on a Tour upon the Continent 
in the Summer of 1818, through Parts of France, Italy, 
Switzerland, the Borders of Germany, and a Part of 
French Flanders. By Marianne Baillie. Svo. 3709 pp. 
f5s. Murray. IS19. 


WE have so mach chivalrous gallantry about us, that if it 
were but the fashion now-a-days, we should be very glad to 
make the tour of Europe riding on the great horse ourselves, 
and accompanied by some kind and confiding damsel on a 
milk white ambling pallrey by our side. In those times of 
purity and platonism, when young ladies were fit company 
for lions, and giants were the only lovers who ever abused 
their advantages, it is plain that literature would have been 
thrown away in female education; but, on the other hand, 
the latitudes of Trebisond, and Cathay, and ‘Trapobana, 
would have occasioned far less controversy among modern 
geographers, if it had been in the power of Maridiana, An- 
gelica, or any other of the bright-eyed travellers of romance 
to have kept a few manuscript notes of their respective jour- 
vies. But text-hand was not then a ladylike accomplishment, 
und, even if it had been, there were no convenient publishers 
to arrange in fair type and glossy paper the ‘* First Impres- 
sions’ of communicative tourists. 

Happily for posterity these things are altered now; but on 
the other hand, unhappily, the climes through which our ladies 
range are not so much unknown. A Fortnight in the Isle of 
Wight, Six Weeks at the Lakes, or even Three Months from 
Calais to Turin and back again by Flanders, afford little in- 
terest, when compared with the information which might have 
been gained from those, who in less than half an hour.could 
have passed from S. Dionigi to the Pyramids, on the side- 
saddle of Astarotte or the Hippogryff. ‘Yet it is to be owned 
that we bave some poor advantages on our side; we may com- 
ment on arts, sciences, religion, politics, morals, cookery, 
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costume, and turnpikes, with a vivacity and a volubility which 
shall assure our readers, that each of these subjects hold 
very equal and similar claims upon our attention and esteem. 

Mr. and Mrs. Baillie, and Mr. W. set sail from Dover to 
Calais on the 9th of August, L818, and were very sick during 
the voyage. The beggars at Boulogne as they passed through 
called after them ‘* Ah! mais que Madame est jolie! Mon 
Dieu! elle est very prit;” and in this we have good reason to 
believe they spoke what every one who has seen Madame must 
acknowledge to be no more than the truth. A fille de chambre 
at Samur, being asked by Mr. B. if she was married, answered 
naively enough, ‘‘ Pas encore, Monsieur, inais j'espére tou- 
jours!” A good reply, but as we conceive not particularly 
distinctive of national character. At Paris they thought Les 
Champs Elyseés inferior to Kensington Gardens, ‘Tivoli. to 
Vauxhall, and the Menagerie, which we had always con- 
sidered the finest in Europe, i not so good as our own crouded 
and pestiferous cages in Exeter change. An opinion which 
can only be accounted for by bearing in mind that they did 
not see the Parisian menagerie. At Sens they heard of the 
tomb of an illustrious personage, whom we are inclined to 
rank with those four monarchs, Magus, Saron, Druis, and 
Bardus, or our own not less well vouched Brute, “‘ the late 
Dauphin, father of the present king.” Be his authenticity 
however what it may, his remains it seems are annually visited 
by the Duke and Duchess d’Angouleme. At Autun Mrs. B. 
slept in the same bed which Bonaparte occupied on his return 
from Elba, and to this cireumstance must be attributed the 
unbounded admiration of “ this great and good man whom 
we inhumanly expose on a barren island to the tyranny of a 
hired agent, ” (Vide Reformers’ Resolutions, passin) with 
which she remained inoculated during the rest of her expedi- 
tion. On the road, a little farther, they observed some cows 
ploughing, an operation which their Swiss servant informed 
them was similarly performed in his native country, “ de only 
difference is (said he) dat dere de cows be ull owes.” A very 
beautiful woman, at St. George de Rognains, reminded them 
of Lady O. and Mrs. L. and they wished Sir ‘Thomas Law- 
rence could have seen her. ‘To counterbalance her, they 
encountered at St. Laurent a péasant whose face was a mere 
skull with a sallow skin strained over it, with ‘‘ black eager 
eyes deep sunk in immense sockets.” Mrs. B. was afraid of 
dreaming of him, and likens him to the death in Burgher's 
Leonora. 

Near Beauvoisin they met some countrywomen riding 
astride, which position rather unaccountably reminds Mrs. B. 
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of ‘* Byron’s grand poetical conceptions,” “ the exquisite 
sketches of Westall’s imaginative pencil,” and “ the truly-en- 
lightened-and-liberal-theological sentiments of Paley, Watson, 
Fellows, &c.” We do not immediately perceive the connec- 
tion, but we have no doubt that there is some. In passing 
les Eschelles de Savoy, Mrs. B. assures us, that {‘ a convent 
of the Chartreuse still exists in the neighbourhood, I believe 
it is the famous convent of La Grande Chartreuse.” We 
should have been surprised if she had believed otherwise, for 
every road-book might have removed her doubts. Every- 
where among these mountains Bonaparte’s genius is the theme 
of astonishment and of applause. “ Cet homme la qui avoit 
bravé la nature!” exclaimed one postmaster. Ask twenty 
others by whom that bridge has been built, this rock blasted, 
that precipice levelled, Napoleon, Napoleon, Napoleon, is 
the answer. 


“* He was passing through the ancient horrible road, with his 
engineer, stopped, and pointing to the motntains, said, ‘ Is it not 
possible to cut a tunnel through the entrails of yonder rock, and to 
form a moré safe and commodious route beneath it ??—* It is possi- 
ble, certainly, sire,’ replied the scientific companion. ‘ Then let it 
be done, and immediately,’ rejoined the emperor.” P. 114. 


Let us not forget that it was the sweat and slavery of 
nations which reared and cemented the pyramids; that the 
first stone of the Persian tyrants’ gigantic bridge was to be 
sunk on the liberties of Greece; and we need inquire little 
farther, whether it was the general accommodation of man- 
kind, or the security of the iron crown, which suggested the 
passage of the Simplon. 

In a bookseller’s shop at Turin they were agreeably sur- 
prised by finding a translation of Rob Roy, which they were 
assured was very popular, and a sermon upon the death of 
the Princess Charlotte. At the opera in that city one evening 
Mr. B. felt something tickle his forehead, and in putting up 
his hand, caught a monstrous black spider four inches in cir- 
cumference ; a circumstance which he was told, though rather 
uncommon, yet (as he had suflicient proof) sometimes occurred. 
Hating spiders, as we do from our very hearts, we felt an 
universal crawling come over us when we read this trou- 
blesome passage. 

Whenever a fille de chambre on the continent, in lighting 
you to bed, answers your inquiries with ‘‘ soyez tranquille,” 
you may calculate upon a similar trial to that which a Cherokee 
is said to undergo, previous to his inauguration as chief of 
is tribe. he hostess with whom they lodged at Martigny 
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was the widow of the unfortunate inkeeper, who lost his life 
in the memorable inundation of the Val de Bagnes. 


“ Nothing could be imagined more desolate and wretched than 
the present appearance of Martigny; and, at the moment when the 
flood happened, the ruin was so instantaneous and complete as to 
resemble an earthquake. This house was ten feet deep in water. 
The host might have been saved: he had already avoided the first 
horrible rush ; but venturing into danger once more, in the hope of 
saving his cattle, he was borne down by the impetuous torrent, and 
perished miserably! For a long time he was plainly discovered 
with his head far above the stream, yet unable to stem its resistless 
tide ; his body was afterwards found, in an erect position, supported 
against a tree, not in the least mangled or disfigured? It was sup- 
posed his respiration had been stopped by the weight and force of 
the current, which could hardly be called water, so thickly was it 
mingled with mud. The cook (who happened to be in the wine- 
cellar) was saved by his perfect knowledge of swimming, and pre- 
sence of mind. The flood completely filled the cellar, staircase, 
and hall, in a moment, and he paddled and swam up the steps of 
the former, till he reached the surface, and thus almost miraculously 
escaped.” P, 235. 


The English, we are proud to say, are the only travellers 
who have contributed to the relief of the sufferings produced 
by this most destructive calamity. 

The bed-room of Voltaire at Ferney is decorated with 
portraits of Milton, Newton, Washington, Franklin, Mar- 
montel, Corneille, Racine, Helvetius, and Delille, under the 
picture of the last is an inscription in the owner's hand-writing, 
most wickedly equivocal. 


“ Nulli flebilior quam Tibi Virgili.”’ 


In common with many others we have it seems been de- 
ceived in the causes of Voltaire’s hatred to Christianity ; it 
arose from no presumptuous confidence in extraordinary 
powers, no ignorance on the holy subjects which he profaned, 
no uncontrolled effervescence of wit, no coldness of feeling, 
no ambition of applause, no affectation of being thought 
superior to prejudice. He lived “ in an age when bigotry 
stalked abroad in all the horrors of her deformity, and 
ignorance blindly followed in the bloody traces of her foot- 
steps,” and of course his “ vigorous understanding disdained 
such disgraceful shackles.” That he was a good and pious 
man, though not a Christian, there can be little doubt, for 
‘‘ certain it is that he built at his own expense the church at 
Ferney,” which bears for its inscription ‘ Deo erexit Vol- 
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taire.” Now, on the same grounds, we may prove the good- 
ness and the piety of Nero, Commodus, Domitian, or Helio- — ff a 
gabalus, who more than once erected similar temples, neither 
were they any of them Christians; but Mrs. B.’s system of 
theology seems to need a little classification. She is right 
enough i in her dislike of our contemporary English fanatics, 
but she is not quite right in her account of the reasons upon 
which she dislikes them. She is “a warm admirer of the 
bright, soft, and smiling type, under which a different mytho- 
; ' logy,” &c. &c. and she condemns ‘ the advocates for the 
doctrine of original depravity, who deny that man is rendered 
. 7 vicious chiefly by circumstances.” Now in all gentleness we 
tt would remind her that C hristianity is nota narr ation of fables, 
and that every one who admits the necessity of a Redeemer 
can admit it on no other grounds than that of a certain de- 
+ pravation of our nature. Si non peri iisset Homo, non venis- 
uf | set Christus. ‘These we are confident are errors not of inten- 
tion, but of not quite understanding what she talks about ; 
i and we are sorry that a lady who is ‘* so very prit,” and pos- 
; sesses such lively talents for travelling as are displayed up 
/ and down these pages, shonld not know better how to keep, 
EA: | her own secret. 
at Near Chamouni is a monument erected during the consul- 
Bs by ship of Bonaparte to a young German philosopher, who, 
in | through the ignorance of his guide, fell into the crevice of a 
glacier, and was lost; when discovered some time afterwards, 
his nails were worn off and his fingers stripped to the bone, 
in his agonizing and desperate attempts to release himself. 
The inscription is truly characteristic of the nation which 
engraved it; the stone is erected first as a warning to travel- 
bia, lers; se condly, as a memorial of the person lost; and thirdly, 
Te to inform the world that France encourages science even in 
i her enemics. At Berne Mrs. B. was shewn several prints 
tf from the drawings of Mind. ‘This singular artist, who died 
ie about two years since, was an idiot alllicted with a goitre ; he 
| , was horribly deformed, and imbecile and stupid. in every 
My thing which did not immediately relate to his own art. His 
i memory was most prodigious, and almost all his groupes 
' were drawn from it. He was not less remarkable for the 
’ highness of his finish than the boldness of his outline, and 
" from a voluminous collection of cats in all stages of their 
Ef existence, and habits of their life, which he had drawn with 
particular skill, he obtained the name of Le Raffaelle des 
Chats. Some tew of his pieces we believe have found their 
is way to England. 
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One scene, which Mrs. B. witnessed at Lyons, will afford 
a fuir specimen of her style of narration. 


*“ We returned home immediately after the representation of this 
piece, not staying for the farce; and after taking coffee, once more 
sallicd forth to view the beautiful illuminations which were displayed 
in honour of the day. The night was clear, warm, and balmy, and 
the whole pypulation of the city (a hundred and nine thousand 
persons) seemed to be walking about, enjoying themselves com- 
pletely. The effect of the lights reflected upon the distant vine- 
clad hills was singularly beautiful. I admired the costume of many 
of the children here ; they wore large shepherdess-sort of Leghorn 
hats with very low crowns, wreathed with pretty roses, which har- 
monized with their little innocent round faces remarkably well. 
The soldiers, paysannes, and some of the bourgeoises, were dancing 
quadrilles under the trees of the promenade, which was lighted 
much in the manner of Vauxhall. There was a busy hum of voices 
in the air, swelling upon the breeze, mixed with notes of animating 
music, and occasional bursts of mirth and laughter, which, I be- 
lieve, might have been heard for miles. In short, the scene was a 
pertect carnival. On reaching our inn, we saw the officers of the 
foot guards (who had been dining together in the same apartment 
occupied by the jouleurs in the morning) dancing waltzes to the 
loud music of their own band, in which the brazen tones of the 
trumpet were painfully pre-eminent. For want of female partners, 
they had, some of them, taken off their coats, and dressed them- 
selves up in mob-caps, shawls, and petticoats made of the dinner 
napkins. In this strange costume they tore about the room, 
swinging each other in a manner that disgusted while it made us 
smile, The master of the house, who seemed to think all this very 
fine, wanted to know if Madame would not join in the merry dance? 
(meaning me); but Mr. B. quietly declined the obliging proposal, 
saying, ‘I was not quite strong enough for such an attempt just 
now.” Upon which Monsieur came behind me, and, supporting me 
under both the elbows, almost carried me up the stairs to the door 
of our apartment; so obsequious are the French to all women,”’ 
P, 94. 


We take leave of our fair traveller at Dover, on the 8th of 
October. Her little volume is good-natured, lively, and care- 
less, more so perhaps than it would have been if she had taken 
the trouble of converting her ‘* First Impressions” into 
“ Second Thoughts.” Indeed, if she bad thought twice upon 
one or two subjects which we could point out, it might have 
heen as well; but no matter, we will not quarrel with our fair 
authoress at parting. We had forgotten to mention that her 
book is adorned with four very pretty mezzotinto engravings. 
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Art. VI. Principles and Practices of Pretended Reformers 
in Church and State. By Arthur H. Kenney, D.D. Dean 
of Achonry, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 


(Continued from Page 52.) 


From the accession of Elizabeth, until that of the unhappy 
Charles, no coercion had been able effectually to restrain, no 
concession, which a due regard for fundamental truths and 
primitive order could allow, had been sufficient to satisfy 
those turbulent spirits, who had banded themselves together, 
even before their return from exile, to establish the constitu- 
tions of Geneva upon the ruins of episcopacy. 

A system of vigilance checked them for a time, but the 
spirit only boiled more fiercely within, until a milder rule, or 
a favourable opportunity permitted it again to expand itself 
in action. Sometimes in silence and in secret, at other 
times openly and boldly, had the teachers of disaffection to 
the Church, and disloyalty to the State, by which it was 
supported, continued to spread their poisonous tenets among 
the people. They were indefatigable and united, and their zeal 
was unquenchable. If they were allowed to proceed witb- 
out molestation, their progress was rapid and extensive ; and 
if their conduct invited inquiry, and that inquiry led to mea- 
sures of restraint, their sufferings in the presumed cause of 


truth conciliated pity and affection, and laid up for them a ° 


store of influence and popularity, which never failed to work 
its effect at a convenient season. If even now, after the 
lapse of so many years, and with the advantage of experi- 
ence and deliberate reflection, we look back to that period, 
without being able to suggest any mode by which its evils 
could have been prevented ; we may well make allowance for 
the mistakes and inefficient measures of the ruling powers, 
who were confused and perplexed by the new and alarming 
situation in which they were placed, and irritated by the 
operation of those contentions in which they were personally 
involved. So many causes contributed to produce the dis- 
contents, that no one rule of action would suffice to meet 
and remove them. ‘The conflicting demands of an increas- 
ing spirit of liberty, and more just views of the purposes of 
legitimate government on the one hand, and rooted preju- 
dices in favour of the long established rights and usages of the 
crown, on the other, presented obstacles to an amicable ar- 
rangement, which the most consummate wisdom and prudence 
would have found it difficult to surmount. It was a fearful 
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task to undertake the redress of acknowledged and substantial 
grievances, without disarming the executive authority of its 
constitutional and wholesome power ; to satisfy even the reason- 
able claims of the subject, without derogating too much from 
the proper dignity and legal rights of the prince. In any time, 
and under any circumstances, these would have been problems, 
which the coolest head, and the most unbiassed judgment 
would bave found it hard to solve: what then must have been 
the case, when all was heat and animosity; when the subject 
was inflamed to madness by seditious demagogues ; and the 
prince, insulted and calumniated, charged with intentions which 
he had never formed, and motives which he had never felt, was 
called upon not only to surrender privileges, which, however 
incontestably inherent in his crown, were incompatible with 
the real interests of his people, but powers essential to the 
very preservation of the monarchy, and with it, of the peace 
and good order of the nation. It should be remembered also, 
that had he consented to all the political demands of his op- 
ponents, their religious prejudices yet remained to be con- 
ciliated; which could only be done by surrendering the 
Church of England to their will. 

If then, thus involved in perplexities, surrounded by 
treacherous counsellors, and beset by faint-hearted or inju- 
dicious friends, the ill fated-monarch sometimes made a false 
step, and placed himself in situations, whence it was as 
difficult to retreat with honour, as it was impossible to remain 
in them with safety; we shall pity rather than blame him: 
and where wisdom could scarcely have averted the catas- 
trophe, we shall admire the fortitude and piety which endured, 
even the last extremity, without repining, and enshrined the 
failings of the monarch in the virtues of the Christian, and 
the heroic resignation of the martyr. When we calmly con- 
template the terrible struggle, we cannot but admit, that, 
though the tide of disaffection poured through various minor 
channels, still it never lost the character of a religious con- 
test. The great body of the disloyal were chiefly moved 
through the medium of their religious affections ; the leaders, 
whether fanatics or hypocrites it matters not, carried on all 
their political designs under the cloke of rhe et and the 
preachers who instigated the nation to rebellion by their 
harangues, at least divided the merits of success with the 
army, who inflamed by their oratory, and sophisticated by 
their arguments, accomplished it with their swords. Fally 
coinciding with the Dean of Achonry in the views he has 
taken of this subject, we deem it right to allow him to state 
them for himself; and we are the more inclined to do so, 
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because it has been rather hastily asserted, that he has con- 
tracted them in a manner which, had the charge been well 
founded, would have very materially depreciated the value of 
his work. 

We extract the following passage from the commencement 
of the eighth section of his tirst © lapter, as sufficiently illus- 
trative of his real sentiments. 


“« We have now secn, stated from some of the highest authorities 
of the Geneva school, the principles whose fatal influence mainly 
contributed to produce the Rebellion and its attendant miscries. 
Other causes undoubtedly azded the operation of those principles 
in England, from the period of their introduction, to that of the 
dreadful convulsion which they excited. The circulation of the 
theories of ancient republican writers (a consequence of the revival 
of letters) was cotemporary with the progress of the new fanati- 
cism. Thus, in the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and Charles, a 
spirit of freedom was gradually spread amongst the nation: and 
on some occasions, in the two latter reigns particularly, a spirit of 
license discovered itself. Yet, the administrations of each of those 
sovereigns, retained maxims and adopted measures, which were 
utterly repugnant to the just liberties of the people. It was the 
duty of the government to redress such grievances. CHARLEs at 
last redressed them: but the malignant influence of the principles 
which have been detailed, prevented the salutary effects, which 
some of his concessions would otherwise have produced, It would, 
indeed, be most unreasonable to suppose (even though the griev- 
ances had not existed) that, when principles such as those before 
stated, were generally and warmly maintained in England, there 
would not have been factious spirits, ready to make use of them, 
as the convenient instruments of rebellion. In such a morbid state 
of the public mind, the removal of real grievances, far from pro- 
ducing conciliation and harmony, served but to excite increased 
clamour about imaginary causes of complaint, invented by seditious 
demagogues ; which found a ready acceptance with the deluded 
discontented multitude.” P. 99. 


The work, on which Dr. Kenney has chiefly relied in his 
account of ng earlier practices of the English puritanical 
Reformers, Archbishop Bancroft’s ‘* Dangerons Posi- 
tions ;” a af naa as he justly styles ‘t, of high and unques- 
tionable authority; though now much less know nor referred 
to than the character of its author, and the peculiar oppor- 
tunities which his station allorded him of knowing the facts 
he relates, would secm to claim for it. 


‘© Nearly fifty years before the breaking out of the Rebellion, 
this prelate warned the nation of the danger with which it was 
threatened, Ele was well acquainted with the practices of the 
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zealots fyr the system of Geneva, and he predicted that these prac 
tices would lead to a convulsion, unless timely measures of preven 
tion were adopted.” P. 105, 


Whether such measures would: have then availed, it is 
now fruitless to inquire: they were delayed uatil the disorder 
was too inveterate for their effectual operation ; ; and the se- 
verities which might have been useful in the commencement, 
only irritated and. inflamed the malady, in its more advanced 
stage; and the prediction of the Archbishop was tremen- 
dously verified, one of the first victims to its fulfilment being 

taken from that see which he had filled. The following ad- 
vice, given to the Puritans of England in one of the publi- 
cations eited by Dr. Bancroft, is so remarkably illustrative 


of the proc eeding of our own times, that we cannot withheld 
it from our readers. 


‘* They were exhorted £ to offer a supplication to her Majesty, 
in effect for the full obtaining of all their desires ;’ and to procure 
‘to this an hundred thousand hands: and then,’ add the authors 
of the Puritan publication, to the reader, | ‘ thou mayest well think 
what a stroke so many would strike together.” P. 129. 


The agents of religious disaffection, who were thus active 
and stirring under the vigorous administration of Elizabeth, 
increvsed in enterprise and audacity during the weaker reign 
of her successor, being encouraged by the calvinistic prinei- 
ples of Bancroft’s successor in the chair of Canterbury: and, 


«“ As the power of the faction became extended, it was not to 
be supposed that their efforts for the destruction of the Establish- 
ment would be remitted. They continued with unabated zeal, the 
same seditious practices under the same sanctimonious pretences : 
ig having, in 1640, the sixteenth of Charles the First, gained 

vast portion of the populace, and an overbearing party in the 
tows of Commons, they were enabled to convulse the country, 
and overturn the constitution.” | P, 136, 


We cannot follow the Dean through the evidence which 
he has dolteoted in this ae of his volume. It is derived 
from the unexceptional e testimony of the leaders them- 
selves, and given in their own words; words conveying a 
tremendous warning to us, who cannot but perceive that simi- 
lar principles are now actively disseminated, similar practices 
earnestly and perseveringly recommended, and similar success 
boldly, but we trust unreasonably anticipated. Among the 
artifices resorted to in order to make the people dise contented 
with the Church, was the practice of representing its Clergy 
as wholly incapable of teaching the people, or as careless 
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about their spiritaal instruction. Wherever a Puritan minis- 
ter was not fixed, the inhabitants of that parish were declared 
to be living in a state of heathen blindness, and spiritual 
peril, from which nothing but the overthrow of the Church 
itself couid effectually relieve them. 


«I must tell you,’”” said Mr. Marshall in his first Sermon before 
the House of Commons, Nov. 17, 1640, “ that of nine or ten 
thousand parishes, that they say are in England, I believe there 
are many thousands, which these eighty years have not had the 
blessing to enjoy (at least any long time) a settled, faithful, preach- 
ing ministry. So that I believe, (and I speak somewhat from ex- 
perience) that many thousands, if not thousands of thousands, 
know not the right hand from the left, in the very principles of the 
doctrine of Christ. Whatever be the cause: whether it be that 
our laws and constitutions are defective; whether the negligence or 
corruption of our governors ; whether the want of a pois. 1» matn- 
tenance; or, whether all these be the fault; certain it is, there 
hath been hitherto somewhat which hath hindered the spreading of 
it.—The Lord hath ever esteemed the hinderers of his word, to be 
the men that would not have Christ rule over them.—The dark 
places of the land, are ever full of the habitations of wickedness. 


(Psalm Ixxiv. 20.) But, if Christ smite the earth, with the rod of 


his mouth, the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid, &c. &c, (Isaiah ii.) There shall nothing hurt 
nor destroy, where * Christ’s sceptre rules’ (meaning where Calvin- 
istic preachers rule—the ‘ glory of a nation,’—the ‘ chariots on 
which life and salvation come riding’—the ‘ white horses ’—&c. 
&c. &c.) ‘I beseech you, amongst all your excellent purposes 
for our good, let this be the first and chiefest :’ (viz. the establish- 
ment of Calvinistic preachers in every part of the country,) ¢ if 
this will not do, nothing will: If they hear not Moses and the 
em they will not believe though one rose from the dead.” 
- 172. 


Whoever occasionally refers to some of the most poner 
magazines of the present day, or has ever attended those 
displays of evangelical oratory, periodically exhibited at the 
monthly, quarterly, or annual celebrations of religious asso- 
ciations, will not be at a loss for many parallels to this effu- 
sion of the ‘ mellifluous Mr. Marshall.” 

It may not be amiss to give one more extract from a ser- 
mon subsequently preached by the same divine, as a proof, 
that fanaticism grows and increases in its projects, as cir- 
cumstances call it into action; and that he who commences 
in calumny, not unfrequently ends in blood. 


“ He is a cursed man, that withholds his hand from shedding of 
blood, or that shall do it fraudulently: that is, if he do it as Saul 
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did against the Amalekites, kill some and save some. If he go net 
through with the work, he is a cursed man, when this is tobe doné 
upon Moad, the enemy of God's Church. If this work be to re- 
venge God’s Church against Babylon, he is a blessed man that 
takes and dashes the little ones against the stones.— What soldiet’s 
heart would not start, deliberately to come into a subdued city, and 
take the little ones upon the spear’s point: to take them by thé 
heels, and beat out their brains against the wall? What inhuma- 
nity and barbarousness would this be thought? Yet, if this work be 
to revenge God's Church against Babylon, he is a blessed man, that 
takes and dashes the little ones against the stones.” P, 183, 


We must again pass over much valuable matter, in order 
to present oar readers with a character of the radical re- 
formers, in Church and State, drawn by one who was wre 
engaged in their procéedings, and intimately acquainte 
with their designs. Milton was certainly no friend of the 
Church of England, or of monarchy: but be was honest in 
his enmity, and his high and independent mind could not 
brook the mean cupidity and unprincipled selfishness of the 
faction with which he was connected. 

His testimony on this subject strikingly corroborates all 
those representations which the historians of the royal causé 
have so feelingly made. 


“ Of the great Reformers elected to serve in the Long Parlia* 
ment, he says, that though some were men of wisdom and integrity» 
the greater part were recommended to their stations by wealth, of 
bold and active ambition, rather than by merit; that when the 
‘ superficial zeal and popular fumes which actuated their new ma- 
gistracy, were cooled and spent in them; straitway every une be- 
took himself, setting the commonwealth behind, to do as his own 
profit and ambition led him” He adds, ‘ then was justice delayed, 
and soon after denied. Spite and favour determined all :—every 
where wrong and oppression, foul and horrid deeds committed 
daily, or maintained’ secretly or openly. ‘ Some who had been 
called from shops and warehouses, without other merit, to sit in 
supreme councils and committees; as their breeding was, fell to 
huckster the commonwealth.—Their votes and ordinances, which men 
looked should have contained the repealing of bad laws, and the 
immediate constitution of better, resounded with nothing else but 
new impositions, taxes, excises; yearly, monthly, weekly. Not 
to reckon the offices, gifts, and preferments, shared amongst them- 
selves. They, in the mean time, who were ever faithfullest to this 
cause, and freely aided them in person, or with their substance, 
when they durst not compel either ; slighted and bereaved after, 
of their just debts, by greedy sequestrations, were tossed up and 
down after miserable attendance, from one committee to another, 


YoL. x1. AvGuST, 1819, 
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with petitions in their hands; yet either missed the obtaining of 
their suit, or though it were at length granted (mere shame and 
reason oftimes ertorting from them at least a shew of pusiice) ; yet, 
by their seqgues{rators and sub-committees abroad (men for the most 

art of insatiable hands), those orders were commonly disobeyed ; 
which, for.certain, durst not have been without secret compliance, 
if not compuct, with some superiors, able to bear them out. The 
public faith, alter infinite sums received, and all the wealth of the 
Church not better employed, but swallowed up into a private gulf, 
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si was not, ere long, ashamed to confess bankrupt. And now, be- 
we 4 sides the sweetness of bribery and other gain, with the love of 
A | rule; their own guiltiness, and the dreaded name of just account, 
ay; which the people had long called for, discovered plainly that there 


were some of their own number, who secretly contrived and fomented 
those troubles in the land, which openly they sat to remedy ; and who 
would continually find such —— as would keep them from being 
ever brought to that terrible stand, of laying down their authority 
. for lack of new business, or not drawing it out to any length of 
time, though upon the ruin of a whole nation.’ Here, let me 
again remind the reader, that the radical Reformers, of whom the 
above just character was given, even by one who supported the 
Rebellion, had, when it suited their ambition, declaimed in favour 
of annual parliaments. 

** But the same distinguished writer describes the character of 
that assembly of divines which his party collected, and to whose 
13 . honesty our oracle of radical reformists now appeals, in order to 
shame the Fathers of the Caurcu of ENGLanp. 

“¢ Tf the state (continues Milton) were in this plight, religion 
was not in much better; to reform which a certain number of di- 
vines were called, neither chosen by any rule nor custom ecclesi- 
astical, nor eminent for either piety or knowledge, above others 
left out; only as each member of parliament thought fit; so se- 
lected one by one. The most part of them were such as had 
preached and cried down with great shew of zeal, the avarice and 
eer of bishops; that one cure of souls was full employment 
or one spiritual pastor, how able soever, if not a charge rather 
above human strength. cp Yet these conscientious men, (ere any 
part of the work done for which they came together, and that on 
Pi the public salary), wanted not boldness, to the ignominy and scan- 
dal of their pastor-like profession, and especially of their boasted 
Reformation, to seize into their hands, or not unwillingly to ac- 
cept (besides one, sometimes two or more of the best livings) col- 
legiate masterships in the universities, rich lectures in the city, 
setting sail to all winds that might blow gain into their cuvetous bo- 
soms: by which means, these great rebukers of non-residence 
were not ashamed to be seen so quickly pluralists themselves, to a 
fearful condemnation, doubtless, by their own“mouths.? They 
urged the magistrate to use ‘ bodily compulsion, as a stronger 
means to subdue and bring in conscience, than evangelical persua- 
A sion.—But while they taught compulsion without convincement, 
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. 
which, not long before, they complained of, as executed unchris- 
tianly against theraselves, these intents are clear to have been no 
better than Anti-Christian. 

“ And well did their disciples manifest themselves to be no 
better principled than their teachers ; trusted with committeeships 
and other gainful offices, upon their commendations for zealous 
(and as they sticked not to term them) god/y men ; but executing 
their places, like children of the devil, unfaithfully, unjustly, un- 
mercifully; and where not corruptly, stupidly. So that between 
them the teachers, and these the disciples, there hath not been a 
more ignominious and mortal wound to faith, to piety, to the work 
of reformation ; nor more cause of blaspheming given to the ene- 
mies of God and truth, sincp the first preaching of the Keforma- 
tion,’ P.2is. 


If further evidence be required of the miseries endured 
by the nation, under the domination of those low and un- 
principled hypocrites, who had established their power on 
the ruins of the constitution in Church and State; it may 
be found in the extracts given by the Dean from the writings 
of Clement Walker, a parliamentarian, and the Rev. Edward 
Symmons, a loyal and suffering clergyman. And, perhaps, 
more generally convincing testimony, because contained in 
the yoluntary and unexpected confession of the guilty agents 
themselves, will be found in the following words of those, 
who, after havmg purchased slavery as the price of rebellion 
and murder, were forced at Jast thus to proclaim their own 
folly and wickedness. 


C3 “ We know not, we know not, whether we have juster 
matter of shame or sorrow adngnistered to us, when we take a re- 
Hex view of our past actions; and consider into the commission of 
what crimes, impieties, wickednesses, and unheard of villanies, 
we have been led, cheated, cozened, and betrayed, by that grand 
impostor, that loathsome hypocrite, that detestable traitor, that 
prodigy of nature, that opprobium of mankind, that landscape of 
iniquity, that sink of sin, and that compendium of baseness, who 
now calls himself our Protector, What have we done, nay what 
have we not done, which either hellish policy was able to contrive, 
or brutish power to execute? We have trampled under foot ail 
authorities: We have laid violent hands upon our own Sovereign : 
we have ravished our parliaments: we have deflowered the virgin 
liberty of our nation: we have put a yoke, a heavy yoke of tron 
upon the necks of our own countrymen; we have thrown down the 
walls and bulwarks of the people's safety: we have broken olten re- 
peated caths, vows, engagements, covenants, protestations: we 
have betrayed our trusts; violated our faiths: we have lifted up 
our hands to heaven deceitfully: and that these our sins might 
want no aggravation to make them exgeeding sinful, we have added 
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hypocrisy to them all—in the midst of all our abominations (eucli 
as are too bad to be named amongst the worst of heathens) we have 
not wanted impudence enough to say, let the Lord be glorified, let 
Jesus Christ be exalted, let his kingdom be advanced, let the Gospel 
be prupagated, let the Saints be dignified:—Will not the Holy 
One of Israel visit—will not He who is the true and faithful one, 
be avenged for such things as these? Will he not, nay has he not 
come forth already, as a swift witness against us? Has he not whet 
his sword—bent his bow —prepared his quiver? Has he not already 
begun to shoot his arrows at us? (cP Who is so blind as not to see 
that the hand of the Almighty is upon us, and that his anger waxes 
hotter and hotter against us? How have our hopes been blasted— 
our expectations disappointed—our ends frustrated ?— Righteous 
is the Lord, and righteous are all his judgments :—We have sown 
faction, and we have reaped confusion: We have sown folly, and 
we have reaped deceit. When we look for liberty, behold slavery : 
When we expected rightevusness, behold oppression: When we sought 


Sor justice, behold a cry,a great and a lamentable cry, throughout the 
whole nalion.””?” P, 304. 
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After thus allowing the fanatical instruments of the usurpa- 
tion to convict themselves, the Dean turns to the consider- 
ation of the principles and practices of pretended Reformers 
in Church and State at the present time ; and draws a paral- 
lel Letween them and their predecessors, which may well 
awaken the loyal and well affected to vigilance and activity. 
‘The third chapter, in which this part of his subject is treated, 
is divided into two sections: in one he diseusses principles 
and practices which have been adopted by our political Re- 
formers; in the other, those of the various parties, who, 
under diferent pretences, are leagued against the Church. 

The political Reformers of the day have connected them- 
selves in principle with the leaders of the Rebellion, by 
eagerly seizing every opportunity of recalling the minds of 
their followers or hearers to those times of anarchy and con- 
fusion, as furnishing rules of government and precedents for 
action, ‘Thus, one has not scrupled to teach the populace, 
that ‘* resistance is a part of the constitution ;” and to illus- 
trate his position, by referring, evidently with approbation, 
to that instance of resistance which ‘ deprived Charles the 
Kirst of his head.” (P. 32.) Another is reported to have 
complimented Cromwell, even within the walls of the House 
of Commons, that very house which was the scene of his 
grossest hypocrisy, and most unprincipled invasions of the 
constitution, as ‘fa great man,” and ‘ a reformer;” the 
‘* protector of the liberties, and assertor of the security of 
the nation. (P. 3822.) Aud a third has publicly professed 








his readiness to tread in Cromwell’s steps, to follow the 
** oreat and glorious precedent,” and ‘‘ undertake a similar 
reformation.” (P. 313, 314.) 

The efforts of the reforming press to ac celerate this crisis, 
are introduced to the notice of ‘the reader by the following 
observations, the truth and justice of which the occurrences 
of every passing day render more apparent. For, in the 
short interval which has elapsed since they were written, so 
rapid has been the course of disaffection, so much has the 
audacity of its agents increased, that the specimens which 
the Dean has selected from the seditious and ijallammatory 
publications then before him, seem moderate and guarded in 
their language, when compared with those which now issue 
fiom the same sources. 


‘¢ These are the chief instruments now used by a number of de- 
signing and dangerous men, in order to spread disaffection, and to 
lay the foundation of rebellion and revolution. In these publica- 
tions, diligently and widely circulated amongst the populace, the 

same system is pursued, and even improved upon, which so futally 
coatributed to produce the dreadful Rebellion, and its attendant 
calamities. The people are constantly assured, that they are in 
a state of the most grievous oppression and slavery : that in them 
the sovereignty of the nation resides: that they have, by the laws 
of the country, the right of resistance to their governors; that they 
may justly change the government, according to their pleasure : 
that their present governors, are tyrants, and the representative 
body of the legislature, usurpers. In these vehicles of popular 
information, every art is so to vilify the civil government of the 
country, the administration of her laws, and her established 
Church ; and to render the most distinguished individuals, who 
support the constitution, the = tranquillity, and the national 
religion, objects of hatred and contempt with the populace. Nay, 

in some of these pernicious instruments of sedition, all hereditary 
government is proweribed and derided, the higher ranks of the 
community held up to the detestation or the scorn of the populace; 

even the Aighest rank, the highest station, the highest personage, 
assailed with revolutionary virulence ; and while every eflort is used, 

to excite tHe worst passions of the people ayainst their governors, 
assassination is justified and recommended ! 

“« Let it not be suppused, that because these publications are in 
gencral low, they are, therefore, undeserving our attention. On 
the contrary they derive from this circumstance, much of their 
importance. They are thus more calculated to delude the popu- 
lace, and to do the intended work of misehicf. Low they are, 
but skilfully contrived, well suited tu the end which their authors 
have in view. Already has their pernicious efficacy been proved, 
by coinbination, disaffectiun, insurrection —symptoms of a spread- 
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ing and a growing evil, kept down for a while by selutery measures 
of restraint, but requiring the diligent, the timely, and well-di- 


rected ‘efforts of the loyal body of the people, to counteract it 
effectually.” P. $15. 


On these efforts we firmly believe it now depends, in great 
measure, whether the country shall be preserved from a 
struggle, which, however it may terminate, must carry de- 
solation and misery with it in its progress. 

Treason has openly raised her banners amongst us: the 
odious ensign of French revolutionary madness, has been 
paraded through our strects, dnd planted in triamph before 
the platform, whence its doctrines have been publicly incul- 
cated. ‘The same system has been openly recommended, 
similar victims marked out for destruction; women and chil- 
dren have been schooled to denounce kings and priests, 
and Heberis, Marats, and Robespierres have offered them- 
selves for the work of political regeneration. 

The parallel, at least as far as principles are concerned, 
seems unhappily to be complete : whether these prince iples 
shall be reduced to practice, depends upon the spirit: and 
activity of loyal men. That the revolutionary monster may 
be easily crushed in his present half animated state, a:hmits 
not of a doubt. The danger, as-yet, arises not from the 
force of an tnemy, at present, we verily think, as weak in 
numbers, as he is strong in wickedness ; but from our con- 
tempt of his menaces and his maneuvres. It is often said, 
what can a few despicable hireling scribblers, and their little 
band of ragged itinerant orators effect, against the collective 
ability, Virtue, and loyalty of the country ? We answer, 
nothing, if that ability, virtue, and loyalty be fairly brought 
into ac "en : but every thing, unless the wise, and good, and 
well affected speedily associate, and make one pow erful effort 
for their own preservation. Such associations once saved 
the country, in an hour of similar peril. Let them be formed 
again, and we may still eat our bread in security, and lie 
down upon our beds in peace: but, while we hesitate, and 
look on, and deliberate, undetermined whether most to pity 
the delusion of the multitude, or to wonder at the temerity 
of their leaders , the poison is gradually insinuating its 

‘‘leprous juices,” even in the very issues of our life ; taint- 
ing our bold and hardy, and hitherto loyal peasantry with 
disaffection, teaching them to look on all above them with 
distrust, dislike, and malignity; and te regard their richer 
neighbours, not as their protectors, but as their tyrants ; 
as possessors of wealth wrung by avarice from their toil, and 
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the lawful prey of those who are bold enough to demand, 
and strong enough to seize it. Can such practices be harm- 
less? Can the disease be thus suffered to prey upon the 
vitals of the Commonwealth, and all be safe? Let those 
who disregard what they foolishly. call the puny efforts of a 
few rash and discontented individuals, compare these efforts, 
and the symptoms of their operation upon the popular mind, 
with the records of the Rebellion, or the more recent annals 
af the Freheh Revolution, and learn venienti occurrere 
morbe. 

We know that there are those, who will yet obstinately 
close their eyes to the danger, and affect to ridicule the 
coward alarmists, whose sleep is scared from them by the 
sophistries of Jeremy Bentham, or the ravings of Wooler, 
Cobbett, or Sherwin. We have no heart to reason with 
such men. Let them sleep on; they were not made for the 
times, nor the times for them; and full well we know tbat, 
should the day of trial come, our valued Constitution in 
Church and State will be as little indebted to their skill and 
bravery, as it now is to their foresight. We are not amongst 
those who dream of revolution: we do not anticipate a 
‘“ Committee of Public Safety ;” nor do we expect to see 
St. Stephen’s Chapel occupied by the Hampden Club, or 
Carleton House in the possession of an upstart triumvirate. 
But we conscientiously believe, that the whole vigour of the 
law, aided by the good sense, and sound patriotism of the 
country, must be exerted to crush the growing spirit of 
licentiousness and disaffection, or a great and fearful, nay 
perhaps, a doubtful struggle awaits us; and in that convic- 
tion we, earnestly recommend the volume before us to the at- 
tention of those, who are not afraid to look the danger in 
the face, and desire to know the whole malignity of those 
enemies, whose progress they are called upon to resist. The 
populace are informed, that 


“The English are a gulled, plundered, priest-ridden people ;’ 
that they are ‘ groaning under th.-.nost perfect system of iniquity 
and deception that ever enslaved mankind ;’ that ‘ a Reform de- 
pends on the muscular limbs of the multitude ;’ that it ‘ cannot be 
accomplished by any other means than the physical force of those, 
for whose benefit it is intended ;’ and ‘ before any alteration can 
take place for the better, the sword of justice must be drawn by 
the people, and never sheathed until the present system of govern- 
ment is exterminated from the land.’ ” P. 348. 


This they hear publicly repeated, they see continually 
stated in the weekly prints, in every variety of form and ex- 
pression which can suit their intellects, or awaken their pas- 
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sions. Let us beware how we permit them to fall under 
the delusion. If they once give implicit credit to the tale 
of mischief and falsehood, actum est de republica: their 
fury may, nay we doubt not will be finally repressed ; but 
the measured and temperate freedom which we and they 
now alike enjay, will scarcely survive the contest: anarchy 
may be avoided, but our safety from this greatest of all poli- 
tical evils will too probably be purchased by the surrender of 
many privileges, which the sound principles of the nation, 
and the well regulated conduct both of the high and the low 
have hitherto enabled us to preserve. 

Our remarks upon the remaining section must of necessity 

be brief. But we trust the volume itself will be generally 
read, and we have already on other occasions expressed our 
sentiments very fully on the subject which this portion of it 
discusses. Those who have studied the character of that 
hostility which is now maintained against the Church of Eng- 
land, and are at all acquainted with the history of the Re- 
bellion, must have been frequently struck with the similarity 
of feature exhibited by the two periods; and the most cur- 
sory perusal of the trash which is now perpetually obtruded 
on the world through the medium of pamphlets, and news- 
vapers, will shew that the malignant zeal of the Reformers, 
is not directed with more virulence against the State itself, 
than against the established Church, which they rightly con» 
sider, to be its firmest friend, its inseparable ally. 


“* As her Puritan foes once succeeded in their schemes of de- 
struction, by gross defamation widely and diligently circulated 
through the country: as they thus excited the violent hostility of 
the populace against the Church, and prepared a host of deluded 
zealots to take arms for her overthrow ; so do our revolutionists 
proceed toward the accomplishment of their objects; looking to 
popular enmity against the established Church, as to a powerful 
engine for the subversion of the Constitution.” P. 367. 


The reforming labours of Mr. Jeremy Bentham are, as 
is well known to our readers, very impartially divided be- 
tween the corruptions of the State, and the “ mendacity 
and insincerity” of the Church. If, however, he has any 
bias on his mind, which inclines him to labour more indus- 
triously for the destruction of the one than the other, we 
conclude that the Church of England will be honoured by 
the preference. Since he avows it to be his opinion, that 
* to call the religion of Church-of-Englandists, as set forth 
in her Articles, the religion of Jesus, is a mere mockery,” 
(P. 379.) and so zealous a Christian, so pure a patriot as 
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Mr. Bentham, will, of course, desire above all things to de- 
stroy it, as ‘* the remedy of all religious, and much political 
mischief would be the euthanasia of the Church.” (2. 384.) 
We know not why, but we really never think of this sage 
Reformer, and his ‘ admirable theological and_ political 
works,” without an involuntary smile: their malignity, their 
sophistry, their mischievous intents, are indeed unquestion- 
able ; but all these are so overbalanced by their immeasur- 
able absurdity, that we oan scarcely consider them worth 
of a serious refutation. We are well aware of the truth of 
the adage, quod volumus facile credimus ; and are ready to 
admit, that not a few are thus prepared to assent to any ca- 
lumnies against the Church ; but still it seems to us scarcely 
possible that any human being, in possession of a sane 
mind, and capable of understanding that two and two can- 
not make more or less than four, (we put common honesty 
out of the question, and only stipulate for common sense) 
will surrender up his understanding to the sublimated non- 
sense of Mr. Bentham’s Essays. We must, however, make 
an exception in favour of the sapient editor of the Examiner, 
who declares that 


“¢ Mr. Bentham’s political and theological works have given a 
blow to corrupted establishments, which they will never recover ; 
and that the latter in particular is an admirable work, which will 
form an gra in the history of rational belief!!!” P. 368. 


Laudari a laudato viro maxima laus est! Pity it is that 
Mr. Bentham is not as good a poet, as the Editor of the 
Examiner is a theologian, that he might return the compli- 
ment. But as some may take even the assertion of the Exa- 
miner upon trust in such a cause, we will venture to enter 
a counter protest against his praise, in the following extract, 
which certainly gives a truer picture of the views and charac- 
ter of these celebrated productions. 


«“ We have now seen some of the views of this great authority 
amongst our radical reformers. We have seen him proposing to 
reform our civil constitution, by that wild scheme of confusion, 
Annual Parliaments and Universal Suffrage. We have seen him 
endeavouring to vilify the Legislature, the Church, and Universi- 
ties. We have seen him declaring the occasion for new troubles, 
to accomplish the objects of the Puritans in the Rebellion. We 
have seen him referring to his golden days of the Rebellion and 
Usurpation, as the period when ‘ the Brste was in honour in Eng- 
land.’ We have seen him attempting to remove the obligation of 
solemn vows and promises, by the adoption of the most mischiev- 
ous casuisiry that ever disgraced the Popish system. Have we not 
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also seen him, in the true spirit of Popish persecution (I leave it 
to the reader's judgment), inculcating as the duty of dissenters 
from our established Church, that they should teach their children 
to prepare to act against her prelates and ministry and leading sup- 
porters—against those who maintain the National Schools for the 
education of the children of the populace—as Jehu acted against 
the priests of Baal? Lastly, we should have seen him (had I not 
forborne to transcribe such profaneness), deriding the most awful 
truths, and the most solemn ceremonies of our divine religion— 
truths, which from the Apostles’ days the Christian world has held 
in veneration—ceremonies which the Son of God prescribed, and 
his inspired ministers practised and transmitted to us, 

** Such is the Constitution-maker—such the Moralist—and such 
the Theologian—who now takes a lead amongst our Radical Re- 
formers, in denouncing the Established Religion, as at enmity with 
the Biste; and attempting to excite a renewal of the cry of the 
Puritans of old, for the destruction of the Cnurcu of Excuanp.” 
P, 390. 


But, however cheaply we may hold the enmity of Mr. 
Jeremy Bentham, we are not insensible to the danger which 
1s to be apprehended from the persevering labours of the p pe 
riodical press, which, with some few honourable exceptions, 
may now be considered as arrayed against the Church. 


“‘ Upwards of thirty thousand cheap Magazines are published 


every month, in which all parts of England unenlightened by the 
Calvinistic preaching of these new horsemen and chariots of Israel, 
are uniformly described to be in a state of heathenish darkness, not- 
withstanding their enjoyment of our Established Faith and Wor- 
ship: and in which, the systems of Independents or Baptists, or 
of other denominations of various sects now multiplied in England, 
beyond any example except that of the age of the usurper Crom- 
well—in which the systems of those sects agrecing in nothing but 
in Calvinistic zeal, and in a common principle of jealous hostility 
against the Established Church; are described, 7 opposition to 
that Church, by the distinguishing epithet of *‘ tHx GospPEt.’ ” 
P. $92. 


The Established Church is “ again proclaimed from the 
dissenting press, to be the mystical Babylon of the Revela- 
tions, whose certain downfall is predicted.” Again the cry 
is raised, which rang from the fanatical pulpits during the 
Rebellion, ‘** Babylon is fallen, come out of her my people, 
lest ye be partakers of her plagues ;’ and the mind is forcibly 


carried back to those times, when the utter destruction of ° 


our Protestant Establishment was confidently announced, as 


an event ‘“ which would make all the people in Heaven sing 
Hallelujah.” 
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Asif more clearly to mark the coincidence in sentiments 
at least, if not in conduct; in principles, if not in practice, 
of our present ecclesiastical Reformers and their saintly fore- 
runners, nuinerous republications of the most inflammatory 
pamphlets of that period have been lately put forth. Dr, 
Kenney has produced extracts from some of these produc- 
tions, which too clearly testify to the spirit now at work 
among the dissenters ; a spirit as hostile to their own welfare, 
as to the tranquillity of the Church ; ; for the history of those 
days to which they are so fond of referring for literary assist- 
ance, may teach them, that the fall of the Church will be 
but tle prelude to their own misery and mutual destruction. 

We cannot now dwell on this topic; but one more fact 
calls for observation; and it is a fact which we advert to 
with sorrow and shame. ‘The dishonour heaped upon the 
Church by open enemies, we are well prepared to bear; we 
cannot, ought not to be surprised, if they make ready their 
arrows within the quiver, if they bend ‘their bow, and aim 
their deadly shafts against her with ceaseless, but we trust 
impotent malice: but that those, who should have been our 
companions, who froin their age and experience, might have 
been our guides, who have pretended to walk with us in the 
house of God as friends and fellow-labourers; that they should 
raise their unnatural hands against their brethren, and taint 
their weapons with poison extracted from the almost forgot- 
ten relics of former persecutors, is indeed grievous. 


‘* Among the /ate publications we find some of the works of 
Cromwell's fanatical chaplain, Thomas Goodwin, (the preacher re- 
ferred to in P. 26, 28, and 39 of this) re-edited by a Doctor in 
Divinity, and beneficed clergyman in the Establishment *: who 
has prefaced his new edition of the works of that mischievous fana- 
tic, by a declaration in the following words: ‘ While I hope the 
godly in the Lord’s household, may be highly benefited, under 
the Lord’s teaching, from these writings ; it will be ver much to 
my honour to have my name thus connected with that of Dr. Tho- 
mas Goodwin.” P, 414. 


Are our readers curious to ascertain the style of preaching 
in which this man indulged, we refer them to the volume 
before us: would they know the man and his communica- 


tions, the following anecdote will sufliciently inform them 
of both. 





* Rev. Dr. Hawker, vicar of Charles, Plymouth: ‘ a minister of our Church, 
(says Dr. Mant animadverting upon the mischievous tendency of his writings) 
of great and extensive popularity.”” Mant’s Bampton Lectures, p. 134, 
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‘“* Tillotson, (afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury) told me, 
that a week after Cromwell's death, he being by accident at White- 
hall, and hearing there was to be a fast that day in the household, 
out of curiosity went into the Presence Chamber where it was held. 
“On the one side of a table, Richard with the rest of Cromwell's 
family were placed, and six of the preachers were on the other 
side: (7 Tuomas Goopwin, Owen, CakytL, and Sterry, were 
of the number. ‘There he heard a great deal of strange stuff; 
enough to disgust a man for ever of that enthusiastic boldness. 
Gop WAS AS IT WERE REPROACHED WITH CROMWELL’S SERVICES, 
AND CHALLENGED FOR TAKING HIM AWAY 80 SOON. Goodwin 
who had pretended to assure them in a prayer that he was not to 
die, which was but a few minutes before he expired, had now the 
impudence to say to God (°F Thou hast deceived us, and we were 
decetved. Sterry, praying for Richard, used those indecent sei, 
next to blasphemy, make him the brightness of the Father's glory, 
and the express image of his person.” (Burnett's History of his own, 
Times, Vol. I. p. $2, 83.)—Note, P. 419. 


Such then was the person, with whom Dr. Hawker con- 
siders it an honour to connect his name. We certainly have 
no right to controul him in the choice of his connections ; if 
he chuses to associate himself with the Goodwins, the Sterrys, 
or the Marshalls of those days or the present, he must take 
the consequence of his choice: we have only to say, ‘* O my 
soul come not thou into their secret; unto their assembly, 
mine honour, be not thou united.” 

We must now take our leave of the Dean of Achonry’s 
volume. Our opinion of its value has been sufficiently inti- 
mated, by the length of this Article; and when we assure 
our readers, that we have given them a very inadequate out- 
line of its various and interesting contents, we shail have 
said no more than mere justice to the author requires at our 
hands. 

The blindness must be judicial which the documents accu- 
mulated and arranged by the Dean with so much industry 
and skill cannot Shaetante - : the slumber which is net awak- 
ened by such a warning, must be the sleep of death. We 
anticipate, however, a happier result; and if the labours. of 
Dr. Kenney produce their legitimate effect, he will receive 
his most crateful reward in the conviction of having con- 
tributed, in no trifling degree, to the preservation of his 
country. 
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Arr. VIL. The Accounts of the United Kingdom, for the 
Year ended Sth of January, 1819. Ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, April, 1819. 


WHEN writing on the currency in our last number, we as 
sumed as a first principle, in relation to all money transac- 
tions, that the circulating medium of every country engaged 
in foreign commerce, has no other standard to which it can 
be referred but a certain weight and fineness of one or both 
of the precious metals. It is of no consequence, viewed in 
regard to this point, what the representative currency may 
be composed of, or even upon what authority and credit it 
may have been put in motion; for it is manifest that as 
soon as it ceases to command its nominal value in gold or 
silver, it has begun to be depreciated. In pursuing this ar- 
gument, it naturally fell to be observed, that there is no cure 
for depreciation, in the case of such a currency as that now 
described, but the gradual lessening of its amount. All other 
expedients will prove ineffectual; and even the eflicacy of 
this one will not manifest itself, in all circumstances, as 
speedily and vigorously as some theorists appear to imagine : 
still, there is no other measure to which the banker : and the 
financier can possibly have recourse with the view of perma- 
nently maintaining a paper currency at its true exchangable 
value. It has, accordingly, been urged as a weighty objection 
to every line of policy founded upon such views, that it will 
necessarily diminish the quantity of money in circulation, and 
consequently hamper, and, perhaps, ultimately very seriously 
injure, the trade of the country. The nation, it is re 
marked, has flourished to an unprecedented degree under the 
system which is about to be abolished, and we know not, it 
may be added, how we shall get on under any other, which 
shall materially differ {rom it, either in principle or ig prac« 
tice. 

In reply to these objections, we have to remark, that com- 
merce always creates a circulatmg medium for itself, altoge- 
ther independent of Bank notes, or national paper of any 
description whatsoever ; for, as the object of the merchant 
in using such paper, is merely to find a vehicle for conveying 
his credit from one place to another, he can never’ be at a 
tuss for a convenient symbol, whereby te express and repre- 
sent it. Banks are, no doubt,. useful for aiding the cir- 
culation of mercantile credit; and, by lending on certain 
eccasions, a portion of their own credit, they may also enable 
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the merchant tu take advantage of circumstances in his line 
of business which otherwise must haye passed unimproved. 
Still, the real trade of every country, and more particularly 
its foreign commerce, can be carried on to its utmost extent 
without much assistance from Bank paper. Men of sub- 
stance and character will never be at a loss for a medium 
of transference, for the credit which rests upon actual pro- 
perty would find its way all over the world, and realize itself 
at every step in its progress, although there were no other 
paper than that which is produced in the counting-rooms of 
merchants. And as to that species of credit again, which 
has for its foundation no firmer ground- work than the adven- 
turous spirit and the speculative genius of a projector, the 
less it is assisted by Bank notes so much the better for the 
country at large. The repeal of the Bank Restriction Act, 
therefore, will not in any degree interfere with the commerce 
of the country, farther, perhaps, than to root out that mis- 
chievous system of fictitious credit, which, during the last 
ten or twelve years, has in so many instances enabled the 
pennyless adventurer to out-trade and cheat the regular 
dealer. 

But it is asserted, nevertheless, that if owing to any change 
in the banking system, money shall become scarcer, the nu- 
merous improvements which have in our days decorated and 
enriched so large a portion of the country, the cutting of 
canals, the building of bridges, and above all, the immense 
investinents which have been made in agriculture, must un- 
dergo a check, or perhaps, be altogether discontinued. 
Without, however, admitting the conclusion to the extent in 
which it is pressed upon us, we have simply to remark, 
in the case of general commerce, that wherever there is real 
wealth, it will easily obtain a medium throuch which to dif- 
fuse itself either for improvements or for other purposes 
whilst the apparent wealth which is created by Bank accom- 
modation cannot in the end prove advantageous either to the 
public or to the individual who employs it. No prejudice 
was ever more contemptible than that which leads men to 
imagine that riches can be created by issuing Bank notes, or 
any other representative of property. For suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the Bank of England were to issue notes to the 
amount of fifty millions instead of twenty-five millions, which 
may be assumed as the average of their present circulation, 
there is no man of common sense who would maintain that 
the wealth of the country had received a proportionate addi- 
tion. It is not meant to be concealed, at the same time, 
that the great facility of obtaining discounts at banking 
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establishments which has been enjoyed so long in all parts of 
the country, may have contributed to extend trade and to en- 
courage agriculture; but it is clear, notwithstanding, that 
the great stimulus to both these branches of industry arose 
nejther altogether nor chiefly from Bank accommodation. 
This quickening spirit, on the contrary, is to be traced to the 
gradual but constant rise of prices, whether for necessaries 
or luxuries, which marked the last fifteen years of the war, 
and not at all to the encrease of Bank issues, and very little 
to the readiness with which discounts were obtained at these 
establishments. 

Every one, in the least acquainted with such matters, is 
perfectly aware that, as long as prices continue to rise and 
the value of money, in consequence, continues to fali, the 
foreign merchant, the manufacturer, and dhe agriculturist are 
sure to prosper; because, whatever may be the expense of 
carrying on their operations, they are certain to be indem- 
nified by the improving state of the market; and chiefly be- 
cause the price of labour, although it does follow the price of 
commodities, and overtakes it in the course of time, rises 
not nearly so fast as the latter in the beginning of the pro- 
cess, but leaves a considerable period intervening during 
which the employer gains at the expense of the servant. To 
illustrate this statement we may remark that, during the suc- 
cession of years in which wheat rose from fame five shillings 
a quarter, to 120 shillings, that is, from 1792 to 1812, the 
rents of the landlord and the profits of the farmer, increased 
much more rapidly than the wages of the field-labourer ; 
and, in consequence of this state of things, the agriculturist 
was induced to extend his operations, “both by taking in 
new land and* by improving still farther that which was al- 
ready under tillage, because he found that corn was continu- 
ing to rise, and labour, compared with the rise of corn, was 
continuing to fall. But such a condition of things could not 
possibly be perpetuated at home without totally disqualifying 
us for engaging in commerce with foreign nations ; whose 
scale of prices might not have undergone so great a change, 
and who would, as in all times heretofore, insist upon esti- 
mating our current money on the principle of the metallic 
standard. Besides, it is only whilst prices continue to rise, 
it is only during the progress of this enhancement, that the 
stimulus now spoken of will be found to exist; for after the 
lapse of a certain period, longer or shorter no doubt accord- 
ing to circumstances, all things would find their level: and 
the buyer and seller, the manufacturer and the consumer, the 
land owner and the farm servant, would all find themselves, 
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placed at the same relative distances and enjoying the same 
relative advantages, as before the movement commenced } 
with this difference that their transactions would now be con- 
ducted on a scale somewhat more elevated. 

To render this conclusion still more obvious, we will sup- 
pose that the income of an individual, A. B. instead of 
dually rising m its nominal amount from 200/. to 4001. per 
annum is raised all at once to the latter sum; under the as- 
surance, however, that at the end of ten years, owing to 
the progressive rise of prices, his 400/. would not be worth 
more than the 200/. had been formerly, or than it was at 
the moment of the change. It requires not to be mentioned 
that, according to the circumstances of the hypothesis, A.B. 
would derive great advantages from this addition to his in- 
come. His butcher, and baker, his tailor, and shoe-maker, 
would no doubt gradually and constantly raise their prices, 
and his income would consequently year after year be found 
approximating to its former ac tual value; still, during every 
one of the years in which this approximation ‘was going on, he 
would in fact find himself a richer man than he would have 
been with his stationary 200/. ; commanding all the while ee 
enjoyments, and being able to purchase a greater arsbalig 
labour. But at the end of the ten years, when every shillin 
would be found only worth a sixpence, both in his wocbist 
and in that of his butcher, of his baker, of his taylor, and 
of his shoe-maker, A. B. with his 4002. and his tradesmen 
with their bills doubled in amount, would be neither richer 
nor poorer than they were before this hypothetical change 
took place. 

The immediate effect is no doubt somewhat different, when 
the rise of prices is gradual, that is, when the shilling does 
not sink to the exchangable value of a sixpence in less than 
twenty-five or thirty years ; but the principle is the same and 
the ultimate effect is precisely that which we have endea- 
voured to set forth, viz. a general rise in the scale of money 
dealings, without any permanent change in the relative po- 
sition of buyer and ‘seller, of manufacturer and consumer, 

‘Those persons, therefore, who deprecate any such change in 
the financial policy of the government as would diminish the 
amount of our paper circulation, and thereby bring back the 
value of money somewhat nearer to the old peace standard, 
ought to recollect that the system into which the country was 
drawn by the circumstances of the late war, could not have 
gone on for ever, and, moreover, that at whatever point a 
change should have been resolved upon, the same objections 
might have been urged, and with the greater reasum too, 
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the longer that change may have been postponed A nation, 
like an individual, may for a time put forth extraordinary 
energies, and even anticipate its capabilities and resources— 
may erect new buildings, and extend improvements; but 
farther than this is done on real capital, and connected with 
a permanent condition of things, the effect, it is certain, 
cdnnot prove beneficial in either of the cases now supposed, 
It is not, therefore, at all desirable that credit should con- 
tinue to be so cheap as it was during the latter years of the 
war: that there should be so much paper in circulation with- 
out real property to back it; and that we should, as the con- 
sequence of such a predicament, be constantly liable, as we 
have too long been, to over trading and every species of fren- 
zied speculation. 

Our main object, however, in this article is not to defend 
the repeal of the Bank Restriction Act, which seems, in- 
deed, to have met the approbation of nearly all the thinking 
people in the country; but to make a few remarks on the 
Sinking Fund, viewed under the modifications to which it 
has lately been subjected, with the consent of a large majo- 
rity of the House of Commons. 

Nothing, of a truth, is more humbling to political sagacity, 
or more likely to shake our faith in financial wisdom altoge- 
ther than the changes of opinion, and the actual changes in 
point of practice, which in these days have taken place rela- 
tive to the sinking fund. We can well remember the time 
when an open avowal of high treason, and of armed rebellion, 
would not have created a deeper sensation in our Houses of 
Parliament, or called forth louder expressions of condemna- 
tion than a proposal to adopt the very measure which Mr. 
Vansittart proposed and carried last June, without having 
had to encounter the eloquence of more than one opposing 
voice. The “ bulwark of our credit,” the ‘‘ Palladium of 
the Constitution,” the ‘‘ guarantee of the public faith,” was 
removed and set aside with nearly as much quietness and 
unanimity, as if the motion for that purpose had implied no- 
thing more than a grant for transporting convicts to Botany 
Bay, or for providing a fresh cover for the Speaker's chair. 
Does the country yet know that the sinking fund is now no 
more! That celebrated machine, founded on the genius of 
Pitt, and supported by the deep calculations of Price, beth 
ceased to exist; and the sublime spirit of finance has at 
length condescended to adopt the plain common-place maxim 
of paying debt by means of a surplus revenue! The ar 
tent powers of compound interest are no longer regarded as 
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mighty to save; and the vegetative properties of pounds, 
shillings, and pence are openly langhed to scorn, among mo- 
dern financiers. ‘They have forgotten, or wilfully shut their 
eyes upon the splendid fact illustrated by Dr. Price, that a 
penny laid out, at the epoch of our Saviour’s birth, at 5 per 
cent, compound interest, 


Would by this time (and that was six and forty years ago, ) have 
encreased to more money than would be contained in 150,000,000 
of globes, each equal to the earth in magnitude, and all solid gold, 
A shilling put out at six per cent. compound interest, would in the 
same time have encreased to a greater sum in gold than the whole 
solar system could hold, supposing it a sphere equal in diameter to 
the diameter of Saturn’s orbit. (The Georgium Sidus, or Uranus, 
was not then discovered.) And the earth is to such asphere nearly 
as half a square foot, or a quarto page, to the whole surface of the 
earth.”” 


Now, as the 150,000,000 of globes would all have been pro- 
duced on or before the-year 1773, and as compound interest 
doubles the principal in 145 years, we should in session 1819, 
when the sinking fund was abolished by Act of Parliament, 
have had upwards of 1,200,000,000 of globes, “each equal 
to the earth in magnitude, and all solid gold!” 

In truth, about the time that Dr. Price wrote, the world 
had ran mad about the accumulative properties of money, and 
the powers of compound interest. Associations were form- 
ing every day for the purpose of providing annuities, and 
settling young persons in life, and all proceeding upon the 
most erroneous notions relative to the value of money when 
allowed to improve at compound interest: and it was not 
until nine-tenths of those Utopian speculations had failed, 
and reduced their dupes to beggary, that the eyes of mankind 
began to be opened to the mischievous tendency of such se- 
ductive nonsense. We all remember the extravagant wills 
of M. Ricard, of Benjamin Franklin, and of T helusson ; ; what 
wonders they were to work among posterity ; how many mil- 
lions they were to clothe and endow ; ; how many towns they 
were to build, and how many countries they were to purchase, 
In short it was the mania of the day; and as every generation 
must have its particular nonsense, to shame itself and amuse 
those who come after, so the efficacy of compound interest 
occupied at that epoch a variety of intellects, which might 
otherwise have been employed about annual magnetism, or 
the conversion of the Jews. Dr. Price, it is true, had too 
much knowledge to be carried away by the popular deception 
which then prevailed, and was indeed among the first to ex- 
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pose the fallacy of the principles upon which the annuity- 
mongers were proceeding: but his theoretical notions were 
not, however, sufliciently corrected by experience to render 
him a safe guide in matters of state’finance. Such neverthe- 
less was his reputation, that Mr. Pitt was induced to ask his 
advice, when, in the year 1786, the attention of parliament 
was directed to the best means of liquidating the public debt ; 
and upon that occasion he wrote to the Doctor in the follow- 
ing terms: 


“* Dear Sir, 

“ The subject of the papers which I enclose will, I am sure, be 
an apology for the liberty I take in troubling you, and in requesting 
your opinion upon them, When you have had sufficient leisure to 
consider them, I should be greatly obliged to you if you will allow 
me to hope for the pleasure of seeing you at any time that is con- 
venient to you.—The situation of the revenue certainly makes this 
the time to establish an effectual sinking fund. ‘The general idea 
of converting the three per cents, into a fund bearing a higher rate 
of interest, with a view to facilitate redemption, you have on many 
occasions suggested, and particularly in the papers you were so 
good to send to me last year. The rise of the stocks has made a 
material change since that period, and I am inclined to think 
something like the plan I now send you may be more adapted to 
the present circumstances, There may be, I believe, some inac- 
curacies in the calculations, but not such as to be very material. 
Before I form any decisive opinion I wish to learn your sentiments 
upon it; and shall think myself obliged to you for any improve- 
ment you can suggest, if you think the principle a right one ; or 
for any other proposal which from your knowledge of the subject 
you may think preferable.” 


Mr. Morgan, from whose memoirs of Dr. Price we have 
extracted this letter, observes with no small petulance, that 


“‘ Instead of bestowing much time in exposing this ineffective 
and miserable plan, which would have disgraced any minister that 
had adopted it, Dr. Price in return sent three other plans for Mr. 
Pitt’s perusal ; but recommended one of them in preference to the 
other two, as the most powerful in its operations, and consequently 
the best adapted to the present circumstances of the country. But 
this plan required the addition of 800,000/. a year to the taxes, 
and Mr. Pitt, good man, (who afterwards added 500 millions to 
the public debt,) scrupled to burthen the nation with this new load, 
and therefore adopted one of the less efficient plans, which however 
he contrived to render still more inefficient, by providing that its 
operations should be checked at the period when they were be- 
coming most powerful.” ° 


It is to be regretted that Mr. Pitt allowed himself to take 
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counsel at all where he was so likely to be misled by ignorant 
advice; for it is now perfectly ascertamed, that Dr. Price's 
notions on the nature and efficacy of a sinking fund proceeded 
on a very narrow and most maccurate view of the subject. 
The great object of this writer was to construct a machine of 
a most powertul action, and consti intly aecelerated motion ; 

and for this purpose, he had re peatedly proposed to convert 
all the three per cents. into a stock bearing interest at five 

per cent. as affording the means of a more speedy redemp- 
tion; without, it should seem, once taking into his conside- 
ration whether the revenue ot the country could possibly 
answer the demands of a scheme so tr ypidly eflicient as to pay 
of 238 millions of cebt in the course of a single lille time. 
Led away by this favourite idea of a speedy liquidation, the 
Doctor wentso tar as fo shock common sense by mamtaining, 
that it was of little consequence whether the country paid 
three per « ent. or five per ce ut. on the PHOTOS they borrowed ; 
in as muchas the higher the rate of interest, the more efficient 
would be the sinking fund; and if the nation paid a larger 
sum annually, they would have to pay it a shorter time. The 
Doctor's whole mind in short was taken up with the astonish- 
ing effects of compound interest in creating capital; and so 
completely absorbed was he in the captivating ¢ culations 
founded upon this principle, that it never appears to have 


occurred to him that the accumulations of the sinking fund 
were all to be drawn trom the \¢ ‘arly purse of the public. In 
truth, he viewed the transaction only on one side. He saw 


an immense product pourmg forth from his machine, which, 
enlarged by annual increments constantly and progressively 
applied, swelled on his imagination till, from a paltry rivulet, 
it became the majestic Nile, flooded with all the torrents of 
Ethiopia ; but he never seems to have thought of the ways 
and means whereby the said machine was to be kept in mo- 
tion, or of the sources where its mereasing demands were 
to be supplied. He looked upon his financial engine exactly 
as a child looks upon a corn mill: he saw the meal running 
in a copious stream trom the spout, without adverting to the 
very obvious circumstance that, for every boll which is re- 
ceived in the shape of flour, a bell ot wheat at least must have 
been poured into the hopper. The remark of Mr. Morgan, 
too, proceeds upon the same confined view of the case. "He 

condemns Mr. Pitt for fixing upon one of the two less efficient 
plans proposed to him by Dr. Price, and likewise for restrict- 
ing the operations of the scheme which he did adopt, at the 
period w hen they were becoming most powerful. But Mr. 
Pitt, like every practical man, thought not only of the mecha- 
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vism and the movements of the engine which he was about to 
set a going, but also ef the means by which to keep it in mo- 
tion after its power should become enlarged. And it is 
worthy of remark, that it is from deficiency in this point, and 
not from any lack of vigour in the working of the machine, 
that all sinking funds have become abortive, and among others 
the hopeful and far-famed one of Mr. Pitt, or, according to 
Mr. Sorgen, of Dr. Price. 

Our readers are aware that the first idea of a sinking fund 
in this country originated with Lord Stanhope, more than a 
hundred years ago; and that the scheme was first reduced to 
practice, under the administration of Sir Robert Walpole, in 
the year 1716. "This fund consisted of the savings arising 
from the reduction of interest on the national debt: which 
about that period fell from six to five, and afterwards to three 
per cent. ‘The measure, however, although popular at first, 
was not\long persevered m with any degree of spirit ; and 
we are informed by Dr. Price that the sum dise harged by 
means of it in the course of 56 years, amounted to no more 
than about 20 millions, or at the rate of 357,000/. annually. 

Tite plan of Mr. Pitt's fund, established in 1786, is familiar 
to every person. A million annually was granted from the conso- 
lidated fund, and vested in the hands of commissioners, to be 
applied for purchasing capital in such stock as these gentle- 
men should judge expedient ; to which was to be added, year 
alter year, the interest of all the stock redeemed, all life an- 
nuities fallen in by the failure of lives, and all such annuities 
as should remain unclaimed far the space of three years, It 
was stipulated, however, that, as soon as the fund should 
amount to four millions, the interest of the redeemed debt, 
and the expired annuities, should no longer be added to it; 
and it was also enacted, ths at whenever the debt then existing, 
which amounted to 238, 931.244/., should be redeemed, it 
should be cancelled, and the nation consequently relieved 
from taxes equal to the amount of the interest on that capital. 

In 1792, when new loans became necessary, a second 
species of sinking fund was constructed, which continued as 
a ep establishment till the year 1802. This fund con- 
sisted of an annual grant of one per cent. on the nominal 

capital “of every loan. to be contracted from that time for- 
ward: and as this sum of one per cent. was to improve, as 
in the former case, at compound interest, it was calculated 
that it would redeem the particular loan to which it bore a 
reference within forty-five years at farthest from the period 
of its contraction. We may remark here, at the same time, 
that the term of redemption would depend entirely upon tho 
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denomination of stock in which the loan was funded ; for, 
the sum set apart for this purpose was one per cent. on the 
nominal capital, it is obvious that the sinking fund would be 
go OF gis OF The Of every LOO/. according as the stock is sup- 
posed to be three per cents., four per cents., or five per cents., 
and funded at par. Forty-five years, however, were assumed 
as the average period of liquidation ; and on this principle 
every loan after 1792 was expected to be redeemed by the 
operations of its own sinking fund, atthe end of a term which 
could be clearly anticipated. The same year, too, the an- 
nual allowance of 1,000,000/. was increased to 1,200,0007. 

Matters proceeded nearly in the way we have described 
till 1802, when the two funds, namely that of 1786, and that 
of 1792, were united and appropriated to the discharge of 
the debt at that time subsisting, amounting in round numbers 
to about 500,000,000L ‘The limitation of the first sinking 
fund to 4,000,0002 was of course re peated ; and all loans 
were for the future, agreeably to the pring iple acted upon in 
1792, to he accompanied with a sinking fund of one per cent. 
per annum, attached separately to its own particular loan, 
and to continue until that loan should be completely dis- 
charged. 

The last change in the principle of the sinking fund took 
place in 1813, when Mr. Vansittart finding it impossible to 
de ‘fray by taxes the expence of new loans, propose «i to Parlia- 
ment to cancel a large portion of the redeemed debt, and to 
apply the interest, which would otherwise have been paid to 
the commissioners, to meet the charges of that and several 


successive years. ‘The resolution to the above effect was 
worded as follows. 


“« That whereas a sum equal to the debt of 1786, and bearing an 
interest nearly equal to the interest of that debt, is now vested in 
the hands of the commissioners ; that so soon as the interest of the 
debt redeemed shall become fully equal to that of the debt of 1786, 
that debt shall be declared discharged, and the sums hitherto appro- 
priated for the interest and sinking fund of the same, shall be appro- 
priated, so soon as required, to bear the charge of future loans ; and 
therefore no new taxes shall be imposed for the interest or sinking 
fund of the new loans, till the same amount to a sum equal to the 
interest of that considered as released. By this means the loans of 
1818, 1814, 1815, 1816, and part of 1817, will be defrayed with- 
Out any additional taxes.’ 


The measure here proposed was adopted by Parliament, and 
the sinking fund was consequently reduced by the amount of 
the interest of 238,231,248/. To make some compensation, 
however, a sinking fund of one per cent. was created for a ca- 
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pital debt of upwards of 86,000,0001. which subsequently to 
1797 had been passed over without providing such means of 
liquidation at the time it was contracted—the fund of one per 
cent, was continued for all future loans—and it was moreover 
enacted, that an additional fund, equal to one half of the inte- 
rest, should be formed for the excess of the loan of any year 
above the amount of the gross sinking fund applicable to the 
discharge of the national debt for the same year. For example, 
we shall suppose the loan for any one year to be twenty mil- 
lions, and the amount of the general sinking fund for the same 
year thirteen millions; then, according to Mr. Vansittart’s 
plan, the sinking fund created on that loan would be, one per 
cent. on thirteen millions, and half the interest, say two and a 
half per cent. on seven millions, ‘There was also to be a sink- 
ing fund of one per cent. on all such Exchequer bills as were 
not to be discharged by funds provided within the year. 

The materials of the sinking fund had in this way become 
very numerous and the accounts very intricate, being derived 
from such a variety of sources, and classed under such a great 
variety of heads. ‘To give our readers an idea of the multifa- 
rious kind of thing this financial instrument had turned 
out about the time we are speaking of, we shall quote from the 
public papers now before us, a document, containing all the 
items payable to the commissioners for redeeming the national 
debt in the year ending the 5th of January, 1819. 


In Great Baran. 

Annual Issue, 26 Geo, Il]. c. 31-+---- seer eeee eeeveve £1,000,000 Oo oO 
Do, additional, 42 Geo. III. c. 71 +--+. 0,200,000 0 oO 
Exchequer annuities for 99 and 96 years, expired anno 

179¥, 26 Geo. Hl. c. S1++-- 
Short annuities 1777, expired 1787, 26 Geo. III. c. 31+--+- 
Annuities on lives, expired prior to 5th July 1802, 26 

Geo, [Ticeccccccccrerevcesscece eeeecenes 
Annuities on lives, unclaimed for 3 yeag, before 5th Ja- 

nuary 1818, 27 Geo. IIL. c. 13.+eeeee-+ +s 
ll. per cent, per annum, on outstanding Exchequer bills 
1/. per cent. per annum, on capitals created by loans 

raised from 1793 to 1815, both inclusive, 32 Geo. ITI. 





0,054,880 14 6 
0,025,000 O O 


0,021,481 6 1 


0,030,747 12 
0,502,500 Oo oO 


C. 5d cevececcccrece Coeecereeces eeecceeseseess 6,640,290 3 1 
Per centage on loans raised from 1813 to 1818, 53 Geo. 
LIL, Ce B5vccccccersccscccccvecesecscsccsesesess 2,864,250 Pend 
at3/. percent.------ 2,448,227 15 6 
Interest on capitals purchased ; st . ~ nme haps 0,097,405 a Phe 
51. percent. «----- 0,000,175 0 Oo 
at3/. percent. ++++«- 0,134,222 17 6 
Interest on capitals rtents SEI. per cent. ++++0s _ — 
for life annuities: ----+-+++- 4l. percent. «+++-+ 0,000,313 9 ¢ 
Sl, percent. ++++++ 0,001,721 1 oO 
Long annuities transferred for life annuities--++++------ 0,006,479 0 0 
Returned from the account of Life Annuities, the nomi- 
nees having died prior to its being set apart for payment 0,001,598 "sé 
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Life annuities anclaimed for 3 years and upards, at 5th 

January, 1818, 52 Geo. Ub. c. 199-+-6 - +e eee eres 0,000,944 $ 66 
Annual appropriation towards the redemption of 

12,000,000/. part of 14,200,0001, 47 Geo. Il. ¢. 55. ++ 0,626,255 10 64 
The Gift of Anonymous to the Chancellor of the Exche- 

quer for the use of the Sinking Fund «-.--.++++-e+- 5 0 OQ 


Imperntac Loay. 
1l. per cent. per annum on capital created by loan 1797, 


ST Geo. LIT. Go 59. ....0000. sete eer eens er te twee ewes 0,036,693 Oo Oo 
Interest on capital purchased at 3/. per cent. --++++++++ 0,062,063 17 10 


PoRTUGAL. 
Annual appropriation towards the redemption of capital 
created by 600,000/. (part of loan 1509) 49 Geo. TIT. 


e. 74. e+e eee eeeeeerereeeneneeevne eeeeree mr tere eee 0,030,000 oO 0 
Interest on capital purchased at 5/. per cent. - -eess 0,014,868 » * 


East Inpnta Company. 
Annual appropriation towards the redemption of capital 
created by 2,500,000/. (ps art of loan 1812) 52 Geo. IIT, 
e. 7 7. ‘The S aece ses acuee ee . 


ee eerseseeeess 0,110,890 0 it 
Interest on capital pepchene a at S/. per cent.s+-+++e- se 0,033,816 1.9 
In Ineianp. 
Ret teen: SP Gee, THR. Os OF oc cciosesavucevecdiescdicessinn . 0,062,445 5S fg 
Expired Annuities, Dittosesees esses ees sreeeceseees 0,060,616 6 3§ 
il. per cent, per annum on c am created by loans and 
on Treasury bills since 1797, 57 Geo. IIT. ¢. 27.......... 0,508,876 11 8} 
Interest on capitals pena at Sil. per cent. «++-+++- 0,174,762 Se @ 
Do. Do. at 4/. per cent. «+--+. ++ 0,006,730 8 9f 





£15,484,119 10 8 





We have quoted the above, with the simple intention of 
showing how complicated a piece of mechanism the sinking 
fund had gradually become since the year 1792; prior to 
which it consisted merely of the annual appropriation of 
1,000,000. with the interest of the debt redeemed by that 
million, and a few expired life annuities. This is however a 
matter of very little consequence to the public, farther than 
that it nece ssarily occasions séme degree of obscurity to such 
as undertakesto study financial arrangements, and a good deal 
of trouble to the clerks in the National Debt Office. The main 
point to be considered, or rather that was to be considered, 
was, whether the country could afford, or could be induced, to 
pay their debt as rapidly as the operations of such a sinking 
fund would have compelled them to pay it, were it main- 
tained upon taxes; for if not, the mechanism which we have 
just laid open to view could not fail to prove useless, cum- 
bersome, and awkward in the extreme, when kept going on 
borrowed money. And it has in fact been kept going on bor- 
rowed money since the year 1792; imasmuch as the annual 
loans during that long period have greatly exceeded the dis- 
bursements of the commissioners for. redec ming the debt, and 
as in such circumstances it would be merely trifling with the 
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uestion to say, that we maintained the fund on the produce 
of our taxation, and raised money by loan for the current 
service of the nation. In truth, as soon as the people of the 
united kingdom refused, or felt themselves unable to pay taxes 
equal in amount both to the ordinary claims of the public 
service, and to the demands of the sinking fund, this finan- 
cial engine became at that moment, as far at least as the ac- 
tual payment of debt was concerned, an empty name. 
it might have other uses, and we do believe that in several 
respects it was useful to the country; but as to the liquida- 
tion of the public debt, it was in reality of no more service 
than a wind-mill for the same purpose on the top of Mont 
Blane. 

‘There is, indeed, but one way of paying debt, either among 
individuals or among nations, and that is, to create either by 
saving, or by exertion, an actual surplus revenue: and it is 
not a little surprizing that men of common understandin 
should ever have put their confidence in any other method. 
It is nothing better than a piece of financial quackery, to give 
out that the passing of*money from hand to hand, and the 
keeping of intricate accounts at a public office, howsoever 
aided by the miraculous powers of compound interest, will 
clear away incumbrances at the very time we are borrow- 
ing capital to pay interest. And we maintain that it is this 
strong conviction, which could not fail to seize the financier in 
his cool moments, that has eventually demolished every sink- 
ing fund which hes hitherto been devised, and which will for 
ever throw the whole system of money leger de main into 
contempt, if it shall again be revived on the principles of Dr. 
Price. 

We all know very well, that money improves rapidly when 
allowed to accumulate at compound interest; batif this im- 
provement goes on te the advantage of one man, it must ne- 
cessarily be at the expence of some other; and, of course, as 
the former becomes rich, the latter becomes poor. Now, 
suppose that instead of two men, it is an individual or a na- 
tion, who has undertaken to foster a sum of money at com- 
pound interest, in order that, at the end of fourteen and a half 
years, it may be doubled, and at the end of twenty-nine years 
itmay be quadrupled, and so on: is it not very obvious that; 
at any given stage of this accumulation, the interest paid by 
the imaginary individual outwf his one hand into the other, 
would be exactly equal to the improvement which his capital 
had experienced ; and, consequently, that, if he were to pro- 
ceed until 10001. seat become a million, he would find 
that he had paid out, in the shape of interest, no less a 
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sum than 999,000/.? If, again, we suppose that the said indi- 
vidual borrowe d the 1000/. to begin with, and also the whole 
sums necessary for carrying on the accumulation to the ex- 
tent we have specified, we shall have an illustration of the 
case of a country which keeps up a sinking fund without the 
aid of a surplus revenue. When the 1000/7. had become a mil- 
lion, he would discover that he had not only borrowed a mil- 
lion, and that of coarse he was not a farthing richer than when 
he began, but that he had exposed himself to much trouble, 
and perhaps to some expence, for no good purpose whatever. 
W hat is a sinking fund, we beg leave to ask, but a contriv- 
ance for appropriating savings : ? Where there are no savings, 
therefore, what would be the use ofa sinking fund? 

In justice to Dr. Price, we ought to rem: wk that he certainly 
intended his fund to be supported on taxes, imposed year 
after year for that special purpose ; and it is perhaps in com- 
pliance with this principle, that the sinking fund has been all 
along nominally supplied from the consolidated fund, and not 
from the annual loans. It seems not to have struck him, how- 
ever, that the country might not possibly be able to bear a 
load of taxes increasing so fast upon them; and, moreover, 
that his scheme would, in the course of a few years, engross 
the whole revenue of the nation. This indeed would actually 
have been the case in Ireland before now, the interest of the 
debt in that part of the kingdom having for some time exceed- 
ed the whole income; and if Mr. Vansittart had not in 1813 
checked the progress of the sinking fund, its amount this year 
in Great Britain only would have been upwards of twenty-one 
millions. In short, Dr. Price delighted his imagination with 
contriving a machine which would compel the country to pay 
their debt in a given time ; and by progressively increased in- 
stalments ; taking it for granted, it should seem, that their 
means and their inclination would always keep pace with the 
boundless capabilities of bis invention. 

We have already stated that the sinking fund in this coun- 
try, viewed as a piece of fiscal mechanism, may be said to 
have expired. The long list of appropriations under the 
several heads of annual grants, and one per cent. funds, and 
interest of redeemed capital, and so on, is no longer recog- 
nized as the rule of payment to the public creditor: whilst 
there is substituted the more simple and more efficient plan 
of applying only the surplus revenue to the liquidation of 
the debt, and of adding to that surplus by means of fresh 
taxes. This, as we have alre ady remarked, is the only spe- 
cies of sinking fund which will ever answer the purpose of 
clearing off incumbrances; and we therefore give the Chan- 
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cellor of the Excheqner great oredit for having had the con- 
rage to face whatever odium or opposition might have been 
excited by so vigorous a measure, as well as by the prompt 
abandonment of a popular system, when proved to be nuga- 
tory and inconvenient. 

The reader requires not to be informed that the financial 
arrangements adopted by Parliament towards the close of 
last session, proceeded on the fact that the income of the coun- 
try at length exceeds the expenditure by about two millions 
sterling: ; but that as this sum, viewed as the means of re- 
ducing our burdens, bears much too small a proportion to 
the amount of the public debt, it would be necessary to raise 
by taxation, the additional sum of three millions; making 
5,000,0007. in the whole. It is not indeed very clearly stated 
whether there is any intention of adding to this amount by 
appropriating annually the interest of the stock redeemed ; 
but at all events, Mr. Vansittart, if we mistake not, has ex- 
pressed his resolution to limit the accumulation to 8,000,0002. 
whether this accumulation arise from the allocation of interest, 
or from the general improvement of the public revenue. We 
cannot help thinking, however, that the best plan, as it is 
unquestionably the simplest, is to cancel stock as fast as it is 
purchased by the Government agents ; and thus to get rid of 
any compulsory rule for increasing the annual redemption 
farther than the revenue of the country and the saving of 
simple interest, will enable them to accomplish. If the ae- 
cumulative system be resumed, even to the extent of 
8,000,0002. it ought undoubtedly to proceed on the under- 
standing that the fund is to be maintained from additional 
taxes, annually imposed, and with a firm determination not 
to return to the old plan of borrowing 100/. to pay off 982. 

The total amount of public income for the year ending 
5th January, 1819, including the produce of old naval stores 
and the lottery, was 54,053,9371. whilst the actual expendi- 
ture was 67,707,088/. But of this latter sum there was ap- 
plied to the redemption of the national debt, not less than 
15,336,935/. so that the real expenditure of the country did 
not exceed 52,370,152/. It is clear, however, that if we 
deduct the actual expenditure from the actual income, we 
shall find the balance in favour of the latter only 1,683,786/. ; 
whence it follows, that of the whole sum of 15,336,935/. ap- 
plied to the redemption of debt, not less than 13,653,151/. 
must have been borrowed. Finding therefore that the re- 
venue of the country might be estimated at 54 millions in 
round numbers, and the outlay also in round numbers at 52 
millions ; and being perfectly safisfied that the real extine- 
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tion of the public debt could not exceed the difference be- 
tween the income and the expenditure, the Government 
have wisely resolved to discontinue the farce of a sinking 
fund on borrowed money, and to limit their payments to the 
amount of the surplus revenue. This is common sense, and 
every body understands it; the former was a piece of labo- 
rious and expensive mysticism, which could not possibly end 
in any ae but disappointme nt, 

We are tar from denying, however, that the sinking fund 
was of use during the war, when loans were annually con- 
tracted to so large an amount, and when, of course, the 
period of repayment was placed at an indefinite distance, 
and one which seemed to be every year encreasing. People 
believed that the fund would enable Government to pay all 
in the end easily and certainly; and this belief supported 
public credit as effectually for the time, as if it had been well 
founded. ‘The late measure, in regard to that celebrated 
engine of finance, sanctioned by Parliament, and connived 
at by the country, proves how far such confidence rested on 
knowle dge of the system which had called it forth; but in 
politics, as in religion, the doctrine of assurance will work 
wonders at all times, and the more empty the head, the more 
wonderful will be the effects of the delusion. 

This use of the sinking fund may be called its moral ad- 
vantage; but it was productive of a more legitimate be- 
nefit, at various periods of the war, by enabling the commis- 
sioners to purchase largely in stock u (pon any su ridden depres- 
sion of the funds, and the reby to sustain the market price of 
that immense commodity. ‘This expedient was adopted with 
good effect upon several momentous occasions, and main- 
tained at once the credit of the nation, and the solvency of 
individuals. It is trne, no doubt, that, as the hands of ‘the 
commissioners were filled with borrowed money, and as the 
loans whence they were supplied, necessarily added to the 
amount of the funded debt, that is, to the stock in the mar- 
ket, their ope rations, if estimated in their effects through- 
out any given year, might be found less beneficial than we 
have described them. Still, for occasional purposes, the 
power of purchasing to the amount of half a million in a week, 
could not fail to prove a most eflicient instrument in the 
hands of a finance minister. 

A third advantage of the sinking fund arose from the 
practice which was at least ostensibly kept up, of imposing 
taxes, to meet not only the interest, but also the redemption 
of new loans, at the rate of 1/. per cent. per annum; by 
which means, it is thought, a larger sum of money was drawn 
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into the Exchequer than would otherwise have been raised. 
This sinking fund of one per cent. a year was, as we have 
observed above, created on all loans subsequent to 1792; 
and as it is imagined that ministers would, without some 
such arrangement, have conténted themselves with taxes for 
defraying the interest alone, it is inferred, that we are in- 
debted for all the money which has been raised by the one 
per cent. fund, to the general principle of the sinking fund. 
This, however, is, after all, a mere incidental advantage ; 
and it is clear, that if the same sum of money had been raised 
and applied to the current services of every year, a still 
greater benefit would have been secured to the public. 

Nor have we hitherto so much as adverted to the principal 
objection to the sinking fund, arising from the great expense 
of management, the salaries of the Commissioners, and from 
the sacrifices which must sometimes be made to procure 
money to meet its demands, For example, it was ver 
common to borrow, and consequently to create stock, to the 
nominal amount of 20 millions, in order to continue the ope- 
rations of the fund, (for, we repeat, it is a mere subterfuge, 
to say that the fund was maintained by taxation, and that 
we borrowed to meet the service of the year, inasmuch as if 
the fund had not been in existence, the produce of the taxes 
would have gone to defray the ordinary claims of the public 
service,) and in this case there was a charge due at the Bank, 
according to a fixed rate per million, a bonus, perhaps, to 
the lender, when money could not be had at five per cent. 
and at all events, there was the ordinary expense of the na- 
tional debt establishment. In this way there can be no doubt 
that the country were losers to a considerable extent, from 
persevering so long in the system which is now abandoned. 

We conclude by congratulating our readers on the pro- 
mising condition of the public revenue. ‘The permanent in- 
come of the country increased in the course of last year (de- 
ducting extaordinaries in the former year) to the amount of 
3,662,371/. whilst the outlay was somewhat diminished; and 
there is every reason to hope, that the revenue will continue 
to improve for years to come, whilst there is a positive cer- 
tainty, that if peace continues, the expenditure will be still 
further lessened. These facts afford a seasonable and incon- 
trovertible proof, that the resources of this great empire con- 
tinue undiminished, and hold out to us the fairest assurance 
that when the fluctuation occasioned by overtrading, and by 
the speculations of adventurers shall have subsided, the 
country will, under Providence, be found to enjoy the fall 
blessings of security, plenty, and repose. 
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Arr. VILL. The Life of James Crichton of Cluny, commonly 


called the admirable Crichton. With an Appendix of 


Original Papers. By Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. 
PRS. EB. Advocate. Syo. 235 pp. 10s. 6d. Longman. 
IS19. 


MANKIND is very equally divided into the credulous and the 
sceptical, and whenever we find one who permits his imagi- 
nation to hurry him into a belief on insufficient evidence, it 
will not be long before another treads upon his heels who 
obstinately refuses all assent, from the pride either of a phleg- 
matic or a philosophic disposition. ‘The subject of the me 
moir now before us, has shared the fate of almost all extraor- 
dinary characters, and has most assuredly at one time been as 
much depreciated, as perhaps on other occasions he has been 
extolled above his real claims. Mr. Tytler has weighed all 
the evidence which can be collected concerning the Admira- 
ble Crichton, with a very steady and dispassionate hand, and 
the impression which is left upon our minds after the perusal 
of this volame, is most clearly this, that admitting every de- 
duction which the most minute and invidious research has 
been able to make from the fame of the lamented and unfor- 
tunate youth of Cluny, he richly deserves the title with which 
his biographe rs have been accustomed to distinguish him. 

It is quite unnecessary for us to enter into any detail of a 
life so well known as that of Crichton. All that can be re- 
lated of him has been frequently before the public, and unless 
in one or two instances, Mr. Tytler does not profess te have 
employed any new materials. The rare gifts of intellect 
with which this aaa iry young man was endowed, do 
not appear to have been extended to others of his family. 
George Crichton, his uncle, who succeeded the celebrated 
Gavin Douglas in the Bishopric of Dunkeld, is described, 
by Spottiswood, as ‘‘in matters of religion not much skilled ;” 
and the good bishop, speaking of himself to one of his vicars, 
very honestly observed, “ that he thanked God he knew 
neither the New nor the Old Testament, and yet had pros- 
pered well enough all his days.” 

The evidences, upon which the credibility of Crichton’s 
story is rincipally founde d, are various pie ces of the learned 
Aldus Manutius, who lived with him on terms of intimate 
friendship, and was an eye-witness of his public disputations 
at Venice. In the tenth volume of the Edition of Cicero, 
which this profound sclolar printed himself, is to be found a 
dedication to Crichton, containing not only his eulogy, but a 
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mifinte record of his family, his age, his person, and the dif- 
ferent occasions on which his extraordinary talents had been 
exhibited. In the commentaries on the dialogue de Amicitia, 
which the same great friend and patron of literature dedicated 
to Lorenzo Mazza, at that time secretary to the Venetian 
Republic, he congratulates that eminent man on his acquaint- 
ance with Crichton: and two years afterwards, on the publi- 
sation of the Timoeus, he inscribes it to the memory of his 
then deceased friend, in the following pathetic language. 


“* Memorie Jacobi Critonii. Vel mortuum enim te laudari par 
est, Jacobe Critoni, quem importuna mors nobis abripuit. Quis 
enim te vivum non admiratus est? Quis mortuum non luget? Ego 
quidem, te vivo, maximum fudicii mei fructum capiebam ; mortuo, 
doloris modum non invenio, Vixesses, Critoni! vixisses! neque 
unquam te Virgilii patria vidisset! Fato enim quodam nobis misero 
contigit, ut que ipsi ortum dedit, superiore anno, (cum nondum 
XXII. wtatis annum explesses, glorieque satis, nobis minimum 
vixisses,) tibi vi vitam eriperet. Semper ego tui memoriam colam ; 
semper tua imago aute oculos obversabitur ; semper idem mihi eris, 
qui idem semper eris bonis omnibus. Faxit deus ut calestia omnia 
tibi felicia contingant ; qui calestia vivens semper adamaris, et in 
eoram contemplatione totus versatus sis.—O diem funestum V, 
Non. Quinct!—Hee ad te, ex hoc infelici ad illud caleste domici- 
lium, bona omnia precans, scribo. 

* Venitiis IV. non Nov. © DxXxCIIt. 

*€ Qui te vivum coluit, mortuumque observat, 
“ Aldus Mannuccius, P. F. A. N.”’ P. 259. 


The next contemporary account is contained in a few lines 
of the Officina Historica of Felix Astolfi. ‘This writer speaks 
of Crichton as well known to every body, and describes him 
to be “ un mostro maravigliosa per la sua stupenda memoria ;” 
he adds, that considering his extreme youth (he had not com- 
pleted his two and twentieth year) it seemed impossible that 
he should even have read all the profound and difficult sub- 
jects of which he evidently had attained the full mastery. 
Joseph Scaliger relates very briefly from hearsay the outline 
of Crichton’s story, and terms him (which is much from 
Scaliger) “ ingenium prodigiosum.” The Abbate Serazzi, 
in his biographical memoir of Mazzoni, quotes an account of 
Crichton from a manuscript Venetian chronic le in the pos- 
session of the Abbate Morelli; in this his several attainments 
are distinctly enumerated, and from their extraordinary extent 
it is gravely added “ that very various conjectures have 
arisen concerning this remarkable person.” Impeiralis, whose 
work was published about sixty years after the death of 
Crichton, allots him a niche in the Museum Historicum. 
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This writer speaks upon the authority of his own father, who 
had attended the public exhibition at Padua, which raised 
Crichton’s reputation to its zenith, and he relates the various 
particulars of his life and melancholy death. But the most 
singular document of contemporary authority, is one which 
was presented to the public very recently (in the Edinburgh 
Magazine, for July, 1818,) by Mr. George Hibbert of Clap- 
ham. ‘This gentleman became possessed of a copy of the 
second Aldine Edition of the Cortegiano of Castiglione, into 
which had been inserted by a former owner, a single printed 
leaf published at Venice, in the year 1580, during Crichton’s 
abode in that city. It appears to have been an affiche, or 
handbill, and is in itself'so curious, that we have no hesitation 
in laying it before our readers at length. 


* Lo Scozzese, detto Giacomo Critonio, é giovane di 20 anni 
finiti a 19 di Agosto passato ; ha una voglia nell occhio destro ; pos- 
siede dieci Jingue; la Latina e |’Italiana in eccellenza, Greca e na 
fa epigrammi; Hebrea; Caldea; Spagnuola; Francese; liaminga; 
Inglese; Scota; et intende anche la Tedesca. Intendentissimo di 
Filosophia, di Téologia, di Matematica, Astrologia; e tiene tutti i 
calcoli fatti sin’ hoggi per falsi; di filosofia e teologia ha moltissime 
volte disputato con valent’ huomini con stupore di tutti. Ha cog- 
nitione perfettissima della cabula, di memoria tale che non sa che 
cosa sia il dimenticarsi et ogni oratione udita da lui recita a parola 
a parola, fa versi Latini improvisi in qual si voglia sorte di versi e 
materia; e ne fa anche comminciando dall’ l’ultima parola del verso, 
pur improvisi orationi; improvise e belle; ragiona di cose di stato 
con fondamento: di bellissimo aspetto; cortigiano compitissimo a 
maraviglia; et ¢ il pm gratioso che si possa desiderare nella conver- 
satione. Soldato a tutta botta, et due anni ha spesi alla guerra di 
Francia con carico honorato. Salta, balla, eccelentemente ; armeg- 
gia, gioca di ogni sorte d’armi et ne ha fatto prove. Manegyiator 
di cavalli; giostratore singolare ; di sangue nobile ; anzi per Madre 
Regale, Stuuardo. Ha disputato con Greci nella materia della 
processione dello Spirito Santo con grande applauso et con gran- 
dissima copia di autorita di dottori Greci, e Latine e concilii, come 
anco fa quando tratto di filosofia e teologia, havendo tutto Aristo- 
tele e commentatori alle mani, e recitandone le facciate, non chele 
re righe, Greche. Ha tutto S. Tomaso Scoto, Tomisti et Scotisti, 
a mente, e disputa in utramque partem. I! che ha fatto molte volte 
felicemente. Né regiona mai di materia alcuna che non sia pro- 
posta da altri. Volle il principe et la Signoria udirlo et ne stupi- 
rono: fu honorato da S. serenita di un presente. In somma é in 
mostro de’ mostri; et tale che alcuni vedendo cosi fatte qualita 
ridotte in un solo corpo, benissimo proportionato, et lontano dalla 
maninconia, fanno di molte chimere. Hora si é ridotto fuori in villa, 
per stendere 2000 conclusioni le quali, in tutte le professioni, vuol 
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sostenere in Venetia, nella Chiesa di San Gio e Paola, fra due mesi; 


non potendo egli sopplire alla volenta delle persone che desideranno 
udirlo tutto giorno et a suoi studi. 


“* In Venetia, appresso Domenico et Gio Battista Guerra fretelli, 
MDLXxx.” P, 242, 


From one paragraph, the molte chimere which his wonder- 
ful powers occasioned, taken in conjunction with the “ very 
various conjectures” of the Abbate Morelli’s manuscript, we 
may almost believe that if Crichton had escaped assassination 
he might in due season have been honoured with the stake. 

Boccalini, in the Ragguagli di Parnasgo, has sneered at 
Crichton, without denying his performances; but Boccalini 
was a scurrilous knave. panier, in his Historia Ecclesi- 
astica Gentis Scotorum, has spoken honorably of Crichton in 
every thing but in the descent which he asserted from the 
royal house of Stewart; a birthright to which however he 
appears to have been strictly entitled, both on his father’s 
and his mother’s side. Abernethy, in his Musa Campestris, 
dedicates a few elegiac verses to the memory of Crichton: as 
does Johnston, in his Heroes Scoti. Buchanan has lefta 
Spirited biographical sketch, now preserved in manuscript in 
the Advocates Library. ‘ The Jewel,” of Sir Thomas 
Urquhart, with which we believe the catalogue of what may 
be called intermediate evidences concludes, is probably fami- 
liar to most of our readers. It was reprinted not many years 
back, and from the singularity of its style must have attracted 
considerable attention. We have not room to quote as much 
as we could wish from this most amusjng writer; and we are 
certain from the tone in which Mr. ii tler speaks of the 
Knight of Cromarty, that he has had no less difficulty in dis- 
engaging himself from these fantastic pages than we feel at 
this very moment. Sir Thomas tells us, and this one short 
specimen must suffice, that Crichton 


“* Understood, almost naturally, quiddities of philosophy ; and as 
for the abstrusest and most researched mysteries of other disci- 
plines, arts, and faculties, the intentional species of them were as 
really obvious to the interior view and perspicacity of his mind, as 
those of the common visible colours, to the external sight of him 
that will open his eyes to look upon them.”’ 


We come now .to more modern accounts ; and in these only 
commence the doubts in regard to our hero. Baillet is the 
leader of the sceptics, but as he assigns no reasons for his 
incredulity he may be dismissed in silence. Mackenzie, in 
1722, wrote a life of a and a work of more glaring 
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inaccuracy never issued trom the press; dates are misplaced, 
authovities are falsified, and languages are mistuken; and 
this single work by its misrepresentation has perhaps done 

far more harm to the fame of Crichtou than all the direct 
attacks of his professed detractors. Pennant, in his Scottish 
‘Four, bas borrowed these mistakes, und indeed ad. ied to 
them, by transtusing into his own style the Latin passages 
which Mackenzie had abused. The se venty-first number. of 
the Adventurer, was dictated by Johnson to Hawkesworth : 
Mr. Tytler thinks that Johnsou’s information was obtained 
from Mackenzie, but we are inclined to bold with Sir John 
Hawkins, that it was obtained from Sir Thomas Urquhart, a 
writer far more likely to attract Jolnson’s notiee, and remain 
upon his memory. But the two professed disbelievers ip 
Crichton’s high pretensions, are Doctors Kippis and Black 

Much information has been borrowed by the first of these 
writers, in his article in the Biographia Britannica, from a 
manuscript by the Earl of Buchan. Against all the existing 
body of evidence he altempts to threw suspicion upon the 
manner of Crichton’s death, and treats him very much in the 
style of a literary impostor and charlatan. In this course 
Dr. Kippis is followed by the respectable author ef the life of 
Tasso, to whom, perhaps, more appropriately belonged the 
task of purifying the memory of the patron of his poet, frem 
the foul stain of Wanton mu:der. But unless we reject such 
high and jastly accredited auth: rities as Aldus, Lnperialis, 
and Sealiger, and deny the strong mass of evidence furnished 
by the contempoiary papers which accident has discovered, 
we see no sullicient reason for doubting either the genera! 
siory or the extraordinary attainments of Crichton. We 
xequit both these later writers of any low and invidious 
wish to pluck from the bust of this favoured disciple of the 
Muses, 


Ilewrentem capiti multa cus |.ude coronam., 


Nevertheless we cannot bat think they were misled by an 
ambition to be ranked amongst the few of higher sa gacity, 
who place stubbornness of disbelicf among the most certain 
attnbutes of wisdom. 

The extraordinary endowments of Crichton are indeed 
matters of no sma!l wonder, yet they are not on that account 
inoredible, nor are they w holly without some approac hes to a 
parallel. Mr. Tytler has cited many instances of remarkable 
precocity ; Picus de Mirandula, who is better known to pos- 
t rity by his extravagant epitaph than by his substantial 
talents, which were in truth of the hi: shest class ; P ascal, and 
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Barretier, are the three upon which we most willingly would 
take our stand. 

The prodigies of Magliabecchi’s memory rest‘on unshaken 
foundation ; and in our own persons we can still dwell with 
delight on the no less marvellous retention which the late 
Pr ofessor Porson, on all subjects and at all moments was 
used to display. 

We would add a few reflections upon the comparative state 
of learning in the sixteenth centary and our own; it would be 
a pleasant task, and the thoughts are already escaping from 
‘ our pen; but we are warned Inv our limits, and Mr. I'ytler has 
indeed most ably anticipated us. We think that Ma has dis- 
tinctly shewn that the advanced progress of science and lite- 
rature at present, forbids the hope of our again be holding 
another meteor, who may course through the whole horizon of 
existing knowledge like Crichton; but he bas no less dis- 
tinctly shewn, that widely different and far more exalted 
powers would be required for the task ; and we cannot but 
feel an honest pride in the consideration, that to obtain pre- 
eminence in intellect above his fellows at the present hour, 
“a man requires something mere than to ers ss in their bighest 
eminence, vequaintance with languages, facility of extempo- 
raneous composition, skill in dialectica , and dexterity in bodily 
exercises ; all these, and much more, we willingly concede to 
the admirable Crichton; but much more than these, and all 
of them, must contribute to the formation of a portent in the 
Lineteenth century, 








Anrv. EX. Don Juan. 2S8pp. 4to. Dl. 11s. 6d- 1819; 


London. 


THE cold reception of Mazeppa, must have given to Lord 
Byron rather a broad intimation of his decline in the public 
favour. Monotonous and mouthing mediocrity is bunt ill 
adapted to sustain a character which owes its advancement to 
a brilliant, wild, but meretricious irregularity. In Mazeppa, 

the noble Lord has travelled out of his usual batitude ; his ge- 
nius appears to have been chilled by the inclement air of the 
North, and even where it would rouse itself into exertion, it 
only the more betrays by a speedy relapse, the lethargy in- 
creasing upon it. If the poet be dull, the public will be indif- 
ferent; ‘and Lord Byron has at last discovered that the occa- 
sional brilliancies of his former poems have not cast a protect- 
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ing shield over the insignificance of his last. Some unusual 
exertion was necessary to recover the waning admiration of 
the public. A Satire was accordingly announced, in terms so 
happily mysterious, as to set the town on the very tiptoe of 
expectation. A thousand low and portentous murmurs pre- 
ceded its birth. At one time it was declared to be so intoler- 
ably severe, that an alarming increase was to be apprehended 
in the catalogte of our national suicides—at another, it was 
stated to be of a complexion so blasphemous, as even in these 
days of liberality, to endanger the personal security of the 
bookseller.—The trade, it was whispered, had shrunk back, 
one by ofe, from all the splendid temptations which attended 
its publication.—Paternoster-row was paralysed.—As _ the 
time of its birth drew near, wonders multiplied ; and, as at that 
of old Owen Glendower, 





. At its nativity, 
The front of heaven (or Morning Post) was full of fiery shapes 
Of burning cressets.*’ 


Fearful indeed was the prodigy—a book without a book- 
seller; an advertisement without an advertiser—* a deed 
without a name.” After all this portentous parturition, out 
creeps Don JUAN—and, doubtless, much to the general dis- 
appointment of the town, as innocent of satire, as any other 
Don in the Spanish dominions. 

We confess that, notwithstanding all this mysterious ma- 
chinery, we were rather incredulous as to the appearance of 
such a satire as was generally expected. We never doubted 
the rich store of poisoned arrows which lie ready for use in his 
Lordship’s quiver, still less should we doubt his inclination to 
use them ; but strange to say, we could hardly imagine an ob- 
ject against which they could be with safety discharged. The 
bad he knows that he dare not offend ; the good he knows that 
he cannot hurt, Experience has furnished him with an ample 
store of anecdote and information, but experience has also 
taught him the value ofhis secret. The Noble Lord is now old 
enough to know the danger of offending his warmest admirers, 
and of quarrelling with his best friends. The Regent and his 
Ministers are game ofa fairer and of a safer kind, inasmuch 
as the Satirist, is in their cases enabled to give full loose to 
those powers of invention, which might lead him into awkward 
consequences, if applied in the same sort of way to the cha- 
racters of individuals. These, therefore, with two or three 
helpless poets, are the only objects upon which the Noble Lord 


eould exercise his satirical propensities with security and 
effect. 
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If DonJuan then be nota satire—what is it? A more per- 
plexing question could not be put to the critical squad. Of 
the four hundred and odd stanzas which the two Cantos con- 
tain, not a tittle could, even in the utmost latitude of interpre- 
tation, be dignified by the name of poetry. It has not wit 
enough to be comic ; it has not spirit enough to make it lyric; 
nor is it didactic of any thing but mischief. The versification 
and morality are about upon a par ; as far therefore as we are 
enabled to give it any character at all, we should pronounce 
it anarrative of degrading debauchery in doggrel rhyme. 

But putting morality out of the question, the style which 
the Noble Lord has adopted is tedious and wearisome to a most 
insufferable degree. We are perfectly aware that it is not his 
‘own, butthat it is borrowed from poets of high authority in an- 
cient days. Itis not, however, our intention to enter into any 
comparison of the imitation with the original, but simply to 
remark that no authority can justify what is radically tiresome 
and irrational. In the didactic, an easy flowing negligence 
of versification, is often peculiarly successful. But the hand 
of a master is even here especially required to check the li- 
centiousness of indolence, and to prevent the familiar and the 
untiatural from degenerating into the vapid and the vulgar. 
The satires of Horace, and the Religio Laici of Dryden, cost 
them each as much or more trouble and care, than their more 
florid and elevated compositions ; the former, indeed, appears 
anxious to repel the imputation either of carelessness or of 
haste, and the fatter expressly declares, that the language of a 
poem designed for instruction “ ought to be plain and natural, 
and yet majestic.” The same characteristics should appear 
with but little variation in the satirical or the comic narration. 
The Absalom and Archithophel of Dryden, and the tales of 
Prior, though different in their subject and their style, are 
yet each in their way examples of the highest excellence in 
this department of poetry. We would not degrade them by 
drawing 2 comparison between them and the work before us. 

Hadibras, indeed, is grossly familiar, but Hudibras is a bur- 
lesque; yet still, with all vigour of fancy and variety of learn- 
ing, which adorn its inimitable author, Hudibras, as a whole, 
cannot be read without fatigue. Don Juan is no burlesque, 
nor mock heroic: it consists of the common adventures of a 
common man ill conceived, tediously told, and poorly illus- 
trated. The Broad Grins of the facetious Colman, are tales 
somewhat in the style of our author: but amidst much vulgar 
ribaldry and licentious indecency, there is a broad and bois- 
terous humour, both in his incidents and his character, which 
is quite irresistible: and in spite of our better sensé> provokes 
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a free and hearty laugh. Now certainly in the present thick 
and heavy quarto, containing upwards of four hundred doggrel 
stanzas, there are nota dozen places that even in the merriest 
mood could raise asmile. It is true that we may be very dull 
dogs, and as little able to comprelend the wit of bis Lordship, 
as to construe his poetry. 

Our account of the poem before us must necessarily be con- 
cise. Common decency will prevent us from following the 
hero of the Noble Lord through s some of his adventures, and 
common sense through others. To give the reader, however, 
some notion of the style and manner of the whole, we shall 
present him with the birth and parentage of Don Juan. 


VIil. 


« In Seville was he born, a pleasant city, 

Famous for oranges and women—he 
Who has not seen it will be much to pity, 

So says the proverb—and I quite agree ; 

Of al! the Spanish towns is none more pretty, 

Cadiz perhaps— but that you soon may see :— 
Don Juan’s parents lived beside the river, 

A noble stream, and call’d the Guadalquivir. 
IX. 
‘* His father’s name was Jése —Don, of course, 

A true Hidalgo, free from every stain 
Of Moor or Hebrew blood, he traced his source 

Through the most Gothic gentlemen of Spain ; 
A better cavalier ne’er mounted horse, 

Or, being mounted, e’er got down again, 
Than Jose, who be; got our hero, who 
Begot—but that’s to come Well, to renew ; 

X. 
‘© His mother was a learned lady, famed 

For every branch of every science known— 
In every christian language ever named, 

With virtues e quall’ d by her wit alone, 

She made the cleverest people quite ashamed, 

And even the guod with inward envy groan, 
Finding themselves so very much exceeded 
In their own way by all the things that she did, 


XI. 
Her memory was a mine ; she knew by heart 
All Calderon and greater part of Lope, 


So that ifany actor miss’d his part 
She could have served him for the prompter’s copy ; 
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For her Feinagle’s were an useless art, 

And he himself obliged to shut up shop—he 
Could never make a memory so fine as 
That which adorn’d the brain of Donna Inez. 


XII. 


‘© Her favourite science was the mathematical, 
Her noblest virtue was her magnanimity, 
Her wit (she sometimes tried at wit) was Attic all, 
Her serious sayings darken’d to sublimity ; 
In short, in all things she was fairly what I call 
A prodigy—her morning dress was dimity, 
Her evening silk, or, in the summer, muslin, 
And other stuffs, with which | won’t stay puzzling. 
XIII. 
‘“* She knew the Latin—that is ‘ the Lord’s Prayer,’ 
And Greek—the alphabet— I'm nearly sure; 
She read some French romances here and there, 
Although her mode of speaking was not pure ; 
For native Spanish she had no great care, 
At least her conversation was obscure ; 
Her thoughts were theorems, her words a problem, 
As ifshe deem’d that mystery would ennoble ‘em. 
XIV. 
** She liked the English and the Hebrew tongue, 
And said there was analogy between ’em ; 
She proved it somehow out of sacred song, 
But I must leave the proofs to those who’ve seen ’em, 
But this I heard her say, and can't be wrong, 
And all may think which way their judgments lean ’em, 
‘ *Tis strange—the Hebrew noun which means ¢ I am,’ 
‘ The English always use to govern d—n.’ ” P. 7. 

Now all this, we suppose, is very facetious. The Noble 
Lord is clearly desirous of displaying his wit, but wemust confess 
that the joke is rather enigmatical. Where the point is to be 
found,and in what the humour consists, our dull brains are una- 
ble to discover. As in every biock of stone there is a statue, so in 
every stanza there is doubtless a joke, if we were initiated suf- 
ficiently in the art to find it out. But, alas, to our obtuse under- 
standings the marble is marble still, and like the stanzas which 
we have cited, cold, rude, and heavy. Perhaps the Noble 
Lord considers the little touch of blasphemy, at the conclusion, 
as a sharp hit; to us it appears neither more nor less than a 
specimen of gross impiety, and flippant valgarity. | 

We shall not conduct our readers through the shameless 
indecency, which characterizes the first canto. ‘The apology 
of the Noble Lord at the conclusion is quite sufficient. 





















































Led by some tortuosity of mind, 

Not to believe my verse and their own 

And cry that “ the moral cannot Ys 
I tell him, ifa he lies: 

Should ins the remark or critics make, 
They alse lie too—under a mistake.” P. 106. 


Surely this is trash—trash of the lowest order, and the 
dullest species ; and as for the joke with which it is cou- 
cluded, it is too stale for Joe Miller, too childish for Mr. 
Wewitzer, and too dull even for the moral jocilegium of Mr. 
Kett. What the drift of the two following stanzas may be, 
we leave for others to discover. 


lic 

And beg a take tay wed dheat the ward, 
Which I with their amusement will connect, 

(So children cutting teeth receive a coral) ; 
Meantime, they'll doubtless please to recollect 

My epical pretensions to the laurel : 

For fear some prudish readers should grow skittish, 
I’ve bribed my grandmother’s review—the British. 


Ccx.. 


* Koms Roa tener 06:0 oar, 
k’d me return of cee 
ee 
ett my gentle Muse to roast, 
And break a promise after having made it her, 
Denying the receipt of what it cost, 
Pop preset ge gall instead of honey, 
All I can say he had the money.” P. 107. 


Whether it be the British Critic, or the British Review 
against which the Noble Lord prefers so grave, or rather 
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so facetious an accusation, we are at a less to determine, 
The latter, we understand, have thought it worth while, ia a 
public . to make a serious reply. As we are not se 

; inclined, we shall leave our share of the acousation 
to its fate—simply remarking, that authors who write for their 
bread, have too many calls for their money to waste it upon 
Editors, or their Reviews. 

In the second cante, the Neble Lord has presented us with 
a shipwreck. The vessel goes to the bottom, the orew are 
set adrift upon the ecean in an open boat, their provisions 
are exhausted, they draw lots who shall be immolated to 
satisfy the hunger of the remainder, These are cirown- 
stances which are drawn from the very depths of human wee, 
They are such as not only make the good and tender heart to 
melt, but even the most hardened to shudder, In these fear- 
ful narrations, pain and misery are not ted to our view 
merely in an embodied form; they are disseoted and anato- 
mized, as it were, before our eyes. There is a variety, there 
is a length, there is an endurance of evil which bows down 
our spirits while we read. In the scenes of confusion and 
agony attending a shipwreck, in the struggles for self 
vation, in the loss of so many souls, but too un 
for their great account, in tracing the protracted sufferings of 
those whose lot is still to lingor on in desperation drearier 
than death, in viewing a company of fellow-oreatures on the 
wide ocean, devouring their last morsel, in witnessing 
and thirst increasing upon them, the cannibal passions 
ginning to rise, the casting of lots for destruction, the self- 
immeolation, the feast upon human blood, the frantio feeling of 
satiety—surely in brin all these things home to our hearts, 
we can ill endure a full-born jest. Much less oan we tolerate 
the mixing up these fearful events with low doggrel, and 
vapid absurdity. The poverty of a man’s wit is never so con- 
spiouous, as when he is driven to a joke upon human misery, 


XLII, 
“ Then came the carpenter, at last, with tears 

In his rough eyes, and the captain, he 
Could do pode sesh all yy oko yae 

And lo voyaged through many a stormy eea, 
And if se wens at they were not fears 

That made his ¢ as a woman's be, 
But he, poor fellow, had a wife and children, 


Two things for dying people quite bewildering, 
XLIV. 


“« The ship was evidently settling now 
Fast by the head; and, all distinction gong 
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Some went to prayers again, and made a vow 
Of candles to their saints— but there were none 
To pay them with ; and some look'd o’er the bow ; 
Some hoisted out the boats ; and there was one 
That begg’d Pedrillo for an absolution, | 
Who told him to be damn’d—in his confusion.” P. 140. 


This specimen of the taste, the feeling, and the wit of the 
Noble Lord, will tully soffice. We will not, cannot follow him 
through the remainder of his -disgusting melange. ** Sunt 
lacryme rerum, el mentem mortalia, tangunt” will ever be 
the honest, the tender feeling of the British nation. Not- 
withstanding his Lordship, and a few exotic dandies, who: 
wear black stocks, aud fancy that they look like bis Lord- 
ship, may be of another notion, and another heart, 

‘This is not 


“ Moody madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe.”’ 


In madness there is not a callous insensibility to human 
woe. In madness there is an excess of acute and irritable 
feeling. Ifin madness there is a quick perception of the lu- 
dicrous, there is a rapid, and almost electrical return to the 
serious. Even in the humour of a madman there is an acute 
apprehension of reality, which finds its way to the heart. 
But in the flippant doggrel of the Noble Lord, we can dis- 
cover neither madness, nor its genius. All is calculating, 

vapid, and heartless, lt is not mad, but bad—bad in expres- 
sion, worse in taste, and worst of all in feeling and in heart. 

Upon the indecency, and the blasphemy which this volume 
contains, a very few words will suflice. The adventures 
which it recounts are of such a nature, and described in such 
language, as to forbid its entrance within the doors of any 
modest woman, or decent man. Nor is it a history only, but 
2 manual of profligacy. Its tendency is not only to excite 
the passions, but to point out the readiest means and method 
of their indulgence. Vice is here represented not merely in 

that grosser form which carries with it its own shame, and 
almost its own destruction, but in that alluring and senti- 
mental shape, which at once captivates and corrupts. If 
without knowing the name of the poet, or the history of the 
work, our opinion had been required of the intention 
of the canto, we should have answered—that it was a calm 
and deliberate design to palliate and recommend the crime 
of adultery, to work. up the passions of the young to its com-, 
mission, and to afford them the most practical hints for its 


consummation. But it is not, we trust, by the maudlin and 
+ 
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mieritricieus cant of the lascivious Little, nor by the doggrel 
narrations of his friend and admirer, the author of the poem 
before us, that the British nation is to be tricked out of that 
main bulwark of its national strength, its sturdy and unbend- 
ing morality. has 

Of the blasphemous sneers, so liberally scattered through 
the present volume, it is our intention to say but little. He 
that has no regard for the feelings of human misery, or for the 
claims of public morality, bas not (and we should be sorry if 
he had) the slightest respect for public religion, The assaults 
of such a man are true Religion’s best defence. Nor is it to 
be wondered, that the man who can so laboriously inculcate 
the breach of one commandment, should furnish a parody, 
ala Hone, of all the ten. A parody indeed it is, but so 
miserable and poor, that itis really difficult to say whether the 
bad principle, or the bad poetry, most predominates. It cer- 
tainly has not the sin of recommending itself by its wit. 

The beauties of this strange production are very few. The 
best stanzas in the poem are the following : 


CXXII, 
~® We'll talk of that anon.—’Tis sweet to hear 

At midnight on the blue and moonlit deep 
The song and oar of Adria’s gondolier, 

By distance mellow’d, o’er the waters sweep ; 
’Tis sweet to see the evening star appear; 

’Tis sweet to listen as the nightwinds creep 
From leaf to leaf; ’tis sweet to view on high 
The rainbow, based on ocean, span the sky. 


CXXIIT. 
f* ?Tis sweet to hear the watchdog’s honest bark 

Bay deep-mouth’d welcome as we draw near home ; 
’Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 

Our coming, and look brighter when we come; 
*Tis sweet to be awaken’d by the lark, 

Or lull’d by falling waters; sweet the hum 
Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of birds, 
The lisp of children, and their earliest words, 


CXXIV. 
§* Sweet is the vintage, when the showering grapes 
In Bacchanal profusion reel to earth 
Purple and gushing : sweet are our escapes 
From civic revelry to rural mirth ; 
Sweet to the miser are his glittering heaps, 
Sweet tothe father is his first-born’s birth, 
Sweet is revenge—especially to women, 
Pillage to soldiers, prize-emoney to seamen.” P. 64. 
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The two first stanzas, though the ideas which they contain 
are common, have yet a sweetness, and an elegance in their 
expression, that gives them an air even of originality. In 
the third there is a lamentable falling off; we have seen many 
a better one upon the same subject, both in the work of Master 
George Dallas, aged only thirteen, and of other school-boys 
equally precocious. In the second canto, there are stanzas 
descriptive of the sinking of the ship, in which the Noble Lord 
rises out of the circum-ambient doggrel. 


LI. 


*¢ Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell, 
Then shriek’d the timid, and stood still the brave, 
Then some Jeap’d overboard with dreadfull yell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave ; 
And the sea yawn’d around her like a hell, 
And down she suck’d with her the whirling wave, » 
Like one who grapples with his enemy, 
And strives to strangle him before he die. 


LIII, 


“ And first one universal shriek there rush’d, 

Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 

Of echoing thunder; and then all was hush’d, 
Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 

Of billows; but at intervals there gush’d, 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 

Of some strong swimmer in his agony.” P, 145. 


We do not affect to say that we can construe, or under- 
stand every line of the preceding stanzas ; but, in justice to 
the Noble Lord, we would not let any part of the poem which 
has the appearance even of beauty pass by, without paying it 
its due respect. We are the more anxious to present to the 
reader all that is worthy of his approbation, as we trust that 
the work itself will never be read, but in a Review. The 
good sense, and the good feeling of the English nation must, 
and will banish it from their houses. We should have the 
worst opinion indeed of any man, upon whose family table 
this volame were to lie exposed. 

Reports from without, and evidence from within, fix this 
composition upon Lord Byron, His name indeed is not upon 
the title-page ; but this is not the first time that his Lordship 
has played off that piece of coquetry with the public. Should 
however his Lordship be tempted in reality to disavow it, we 
shall be among the first to hail the disavowal, and to give it 
the publicity which it deserves, accompanying it with our sin- 
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cere apology for having in common with the whole English 
nation, fix upon his Lordship the stain of so flippant, dull 
and disgraceful a publication. . 





Arr. X. A Supplement to the Ninth Portion of the 
Warburtonian Lectures ; containing Answers to certain 
Objections, edited in “‘ the British Critic,” in Relation to 
that Work ; and serving to introduce a considerable Body 
of additional Evidence, adapted to illustrate and corro- 
borate, still further, the particular Points. objected to by 
the Critic. By Philip Allwood, B.D. Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 183. 7s. Riving- 
tons. 1819. i 


Art. XI. A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of 
Wandsworth, on Sunday, the 28d Day of May, 1819; 
in Consequence of the Receipt of the King's Letter, in be- 
half of ‘‘ the Society for the Propagation of the l 
in-Foreign Parts ;” and with a View to counteract in that 
Parish, the opposing Influence of ‘* the Church Mission- 
ary Society for Africa and the East.” By the Rev. Phi- 
lip Allwood, B.D. Fellow of Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge, and Curate of Wandsworth. 8vo. pp. 33. 1819. 


We by no means take up the first of these publications 
with any intention of re-entering the lists with its highly re- 
pire Author; and once for all we profess ourselves as 
utterly unwilling on any occasion to bandy the endless blows 
of controversy. With us, indeed, the task, if we under- 
took it, would be truly unceasing; and if Mr. Allwood 
should still consider himself bound to cite us to the field of 
honour, we must continue to refuse his cartel, on the prin- 
ciple of the Irish gentleman, who quietly entered every fresh 
antagonist in his table-book, with a promise that he should 
receive satisfaction whenever some score or two of his pre- 
decessors had been discussed. A Reviewer, to a certain 
extent, is a privileged person; not indeed that he is privi- 
leged to abuse his privileges, but that he is justified in de- 
clining any altercation about their existence. The subject 
which Mr, Allwood treated in his course of Warburtonian 
Lectures, is one of the ‘most intricate and obscure upon 
which the mind of man can be exercised ; we pronounce it 
to be such fearlessly, for we find that scarcely any two com- 
mentators, whosé opinions are worth listening to, have ever 
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ugreed precisely on the uae interpretation of the sanic 
unfulfilled prophecy ; and even in regard to those which every 

one admits to see been already fulfilled (excepting such as 

manifestly relate to the Messiah himself) there exists enough 

diversity of judgment to plead our apology for not having 

always arrived at the same conclusion with the present lec- 

turer. 

Ye must not, however, be considered in any way hostile 
to these sublime but dangerous investigations ; very far frem 
it; we believe that the truth can only be obtained, under the’ 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, by a perpetual comparison of 
different opinions, which ultimately, perhaps, may be ad- 
justed, as the facts to which they relate are gradually fulfil- 
ling : and sure we are, that every new interpreter who brings 
to his task as much sober learning and patient assiduity as 
Mr. Aliwood has done, will add some fresh information to the 
commen stock. ‘The caution which we seek to impress is 
this; that whatever may be thus added should, for the most 
part, only be proposed as a very probable hypothesis ; that 
every writer on these subjects should bear well in mind that 
his advance is per cineres dolosos, in which a single unwary 
step from his narrow path of safety may ingulph him for ever ; 
that he is treading a labyrinth under the guidance of a clue 
of many links, in which if only one should snap, the re. 
inmainder of his way is hopeless and inextricable error. 

Now, unfortunately, it is not in human nature that a 
writer should hear, without some unpleasant emotion, that 
un interpretation which has exhausted many a measure of vi); 
und been the tardy fruit of infinite pain, is, after all, disput- 
able. He is inclined to proportion its certainty, and conse- 
quently its value, to the length of time it has cost; for- 
getting that not unfrequently these two quantities vary 
inversely ; for the mind long accustomed to dwell upon 
& particular gg in one favourite view only, imsensibly 
becomes unable or unwilling to look at it in any other ; 
and every man confidently believes that his own rooted 
prejudices are undoubted facts. The Propheciés are not 
Writings which we may read as we run. They must be ap- 
proached with doabt and hesitation, handled with nice and 
rare discretion, tried and assayed by repeated tests, placed 
in every possible light and pesition; and after all a com- 
mentatur must be well content if he has been able to cast 
littie more than his mite into the treasury of Theological 
learning. We will not implicitly adopt a saying which has 
too much levity for our pages, ‘‘ That the Book of Revela- 


tions always finds a man mad or makes him so ;” but we are 
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prepared to assent to it thus far, that it must be a temper of 
unusual equanimity, and a judgment of extraordinary sound- 
ness, Which is beneficially affected by the result of commit- 
ting to the press the fruit of such studies. No thin-skinned 
writer must venture near them; let him say what he will, he 
must say something which will be open to aitack, and, unless 
he means to lead the life of a gladiator, he will abstain 
from its defence as soon as possible. 

We have reperused our former remarks (B.C. January, 1818) 
on Mr. Allwood’s Warburtonian Lectures with no small atten- 
tion, and we have read that gentleman's objection to them 
with a good deal more. Our honest conclusions from this 
labour (for every one must allow that it is a labour to stady 
vituperations of ourselves) is that we have nothing to retract, 
nothing which we should not again advance, nothing which 
we have not ample means of supporting. We gave in that 
article fair opinions, and we proposed them as nothing more 
than opinions, on points which admit of many others as 
near perhaps to the truth as Mr. Allwood’s or our own; 
and though we had formed them to the best of our jadgment 
and ability, we really feel neither impatience nor irritation 
because every body does not admit them, After this plain 
declaration, Mr. Allwood must not accuse us of cowardice 
if we avoid controversy with him. ‘To the charge of imabi- 
lity in the art of self-defence we are well coutent to submit, 
if any one is uncandid enough to advance it; but we feel 
assured of receiving better measure at the hands of Mr. 
Allwood, from the liberal and honourable tone which he uses 
even when he is most angry with us. 

We have yet another reason for refasing this challenge. 
The friend to whoin we were indebted for the article in ques- 
tion, is now, alas! lost to our little band; and the great 
points at issue between Mr. Allwood and himself have 
ceased, as far as he is concerned, to be involved in obscu- 
rity. Now, however, we mf agree with him in the main 
positions which he has advanced, we perhaps should 
do little justice to their defence; for we are by no means 
certain that we should either attain them by the same 
steps, or support them by the same arguments as himself 
would have chosen. The commandant of a Review is 
pledged by the laws of literature to admit nothing into his 
pages which contradicts the general feeling, principle, and 
character of his publication ; but he is responsible for nothing 
more than this broad platform of consistency. He is bound 
to see that his troops dress in line, and fight under their 
proper standards, bat in the heat of battle he must leave 
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each man to defend himself with musquet or with bayonet, 
as occasion requires. 

Passing over then every thing which might be likely to 

arate our interest from one whom, if he will permit us, 
we shall gladly call a friend; we turn with no slight plea- 
sure to that part of Mr. Allwood’s “‘ Supplement” in which 
we find him engaged in a common cause, and fighting the 
good fight of the faith once delivered to the saints against 
the most insidious and the most rancorous enemies of Chris- 
tianity. After the space which we have more than oncevbe- 
fore been unhappily compelled to devote to the Socinian Ver- 
sion of the New Tashanent, we cannot be expected to tread 
over the same ground to any great length; but it would be 
unjust to Mr. Allwood if we left unnoticed: the vigour with 
which he has invaded the lurking places of infidelity. 

A writer in the Monthly Review, it seems, in a Critique 
on Mr. Allwood’s Lectures, took occasion to endeavour to 
detach all the Prophecies relative to the Messiah from this 
their real object. There is nothing new in his objections; 
they contain the same falsification of history, the same con- 
fusion of syntax, and perversion of application, to which 
those who are versed in the matter of this controversy must 
long since have been accustomed. In direct opposition to 
our Saviour himself and St. Paul, he can find nothing typi- 
cal in the Old Testament, of him who was to promulgate 
the New Covenant. He considers the words of all the re- 
ceived predictions as “‘ totally adverse to the interpretation” 
which applies them “to the Advent of Christ.” ose who 
perceive any connection between the Law and the Gospel 
are said “‘ to exercise their imagination at the expence of 
their understanding.” The promise to Abraham is represented 
as nothing more than an “‘ Eastern Hyperbole,” and the 
Prophecies when ‘‘ quoted by the Evangelists, are mere 
accommodations after the manner of the Jews.” We shall 
not stop, nor is it indeed necessary, to shew in what manner 
Mr. Allwood reproves and rebuts these perversions of the 
plain language of the Gospel; but we will take leave of 
them in the words of Scripture, which he has most appro- 
priately cited, ‘“‘ Had ye eed Moses, ye would have 
believed Mk, for he wrote of ME. But if ye believe not 
his writings how shall ye believe My words !” 

We hasten then to Mr. Allwood’s Sermon, before enter- 
ing upon the details of which it may be as well, however, to 
state the circumstances which (as we are credibly informed) 
led to its composition. The King’s Letter in behalf of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreigu Parts 








had no sooner been received (it had not yet been publicly 
read in Church) by the Vicar of Wandsworth, (of which 
place Mr. Allwood is curate) than the friends of the soi-disant 
Church Missionary Society, became anxious to counteract 
its probable influence. For. this purpose a penny a week 
subscription to the Church Missionary Society was proposed, 
and actively solicited fram house to house in Wandsworth. 
The opposition, however, was too palpaple to escape detec- 
tion; few, if any, subscribers lent their names to it; and by 
a praiseworthy caution on the part of the parishioners, and 
the timely vigilance of Mr. Allwood, we have reason to be- 
lieve that a very populous, a very wealthy, and a very va- 
luable neighbourhood, has been prevented from diverting its 
charities into irregular channels, and has been preserved in 
harmonious communion with the sound discipline of the 
established Church. 

To expose this insidious attempt, Mr. Allwood preached 
asermon, which the good sense and sound discretion of his 
te agen has requested him to print. From the Apostle 

aul’s exhortation to the Ephesians, that they should be 
“‘ endeavouring to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace,” (iv. 3), he shews the importance of the charge 
with which one who undertakes the car@of souls is invested, 
and the peculiar necessity which lies on him “ with all faith- 
ful diligence to banish and drive away all erroneous doctrines 
contrary to God’s word,” “‘ to mark those that cause divi- 
sions among his fleck,” and “‘ to administer the doctrine 
and Sacraments, and the discipline of Christ as the Lord hath 
commanded, and as this Church and realm hath received the 
same according to the commandments of God.” 

The preacher then continues to explain very perspicuously 
the nature of the sin and disease of schism—he shews that 
any ee Which infringes upon the discipline of the Church 
is an offence against the public weal; that there are many 
objects, laudable in themselves, which cease to be so when 
pursued irregularly ; and that special care, if we would pre- 
serve Evangelical Unity, must be taken, that we do not per- 
mit ourselves so to be dazzled by an end, that we use means 
through which it cannot be lawfully and consistently at- 
tained. In illustration of these positions, he cites the case 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and adds, 


** It is a most singular circumstance, and seems to argue some 
degree of contrivance, that, at the very time when this venerable 
Society was making its generous appeal to the liberality of the Bri- 
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tish nation, on extending the field of its usefulness; and while that 
appeal was being. seconded by a recommendatory letter from the 
Throne, and by the united exertions of the Arc hbishops and Bi- 
shops within their respective jurisdictions :—~another Society, styl- 
ing itself ‘ Tue Cuurcu Misstovary Society,’ has been inde- 

fatigably engeged, in endeavouring to obtrude its own pretensions 
on the public, and to divert the streams of beneficence which might 
be supposed to flow on this occasion from their only proper channel 
and application. The very name of this Society lays it open to 
suspicion ; its conduct, in the present instance, tears away the veil, 
and places it beyond all suspicton * Tue Incorroraten Socrery 
FOR THE PropaGATION oF THE Gospel tn ForetGn PARts’ is 
literally a Church of England Society. Here then is * The Church 
Missionary Society’ Opposing itself in the most strenuous manner, 
and in concerns of the most vital importance, even in the very 
means of carrying on designs of the most incalculable moment, to 
@ Missionary Society of the Church of England! Tf this then be 
really a * Church: Missionary Society, we have the unhappy exam- 
ple, on a great scale, of ‘a house, divided against itself ;’ and 
the event cannot, | hope, in this case, be doubtful. On the sup- 
position however that this Socicty actually is what it styles itself, I 
would only ask—TIs such conduct consistent with the Apostolic 
injunction—-* Let all things be done decently, and in order?’ 
Does it evince any endeavour to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace? ‘* Dees it argue any well directed zeal for the 
glory of God, and for the welfare of mankind ? 

* But | woul | hope better things. I would hope, for the honour 
of our most excellent Establishment, that § Zhe Church Missionary 
Sociely’ is not a Church Missionary Society ; and, consequently, 
that those worthy and pious Members of the Establishment, who 
have connected themselves with it, and become subservient to its 
schemes, have been seduced into that connexion, by the plausible 


name it has assumed, and the specious prelences it has held forth.” 
P. 20. 


Prom the MEith Canon he goes on to shew the irregularity 
of the new seli-constituted body with its affiliated branc hes ot 


any sort and all sorts of Ministers and Lay persons,” and 
he then cites copiously from the laws, statutes, bye-laws, and 

regulations contained in various reports, to prove its ¢ haotic 
aa latitudinarian constitution. He mentions as worthy of 
observation, the change of name in the Church Missionary 
Society, (we know not whether to call it an alias or a 
solriquot)—its want of episcopi al patronage, and the transfer 
of iis Missionaries, in violation of all canonical obedience, 
from episcopal jurisdiction to the superintendence of a Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, ‘and he concludes with a salutary 
exhortation to his hearers, that they donot permit themselves 
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to be led away by an alluring and empty shew of liberadity 
und tolerance into a novel and a perilous course. 

It is not often that we can afford space to the consi- 
deration of a single sermon; but we felt that a debt was 
due at our hands to Mr. Allwood. We have had the mis- 
fortune to differ from him more than once before, and we 
the more eagerly embrace the first opportunity which is af- 
forded us of doing justice to his learning, his orthodoxy, and 
his activity. Ifever we meet him on points which admit of 
difference of opinion, we shall without scruple use the full 
freedom to which we are entitled; but we had much rather 
see him standing in the gap betwecn sobriety and enthu- 
siasm, and delivering sentiments from the pulpit, to which 


every sound brother Churchman must assign unmingled 
praise. 
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Art. XII. Greenland, and other Poems. By J. Mont- 
gomery. 8vo. 262 pp. 10s. 6d. Longman. 1819. 


Tk business of criticism is often a very ungrateful task, par- 
ticularly when the subject of it happens to be a pious and 
worthy man. Of such a person it is always unpleasant to 
speak, except in the language of commendation. Unluckily, 
however, goodness of intention is no security for success. . A 
very respectable man, in other respects, may easily mistake 
his talent; and produce a very dull and foolish book ; in which 
case, we fear, our feeling for the author often gets the better 
of our duty to his readers. ‘To mortify the vanity of a res- 
pectable man, who has done his best to please us, by pointing 
out to him the causes of his failure, is a very ungracious office, 
aud one which we are too apt to evade, by leaving to be in- 
ferred from our silence what we have not the heart to express. 
Now, in one respect, we know not any writer of the present 
day, in the case of whom this feeling would be more likely to 
operate, than in that of Mr. Montgomery ; for if we may form 
an opinion of the man, from thecharacter and intention of his 
writings, a better meaning or more amiable man will not easily 
be found. Nevertheless thinking, as we do, not very favoura- 
bly of the production before us, so far are we from experi- 
encing any scruple or compunction in the expression of this 
our opinion on the present occasion, that we give it to our 
readers with the most perfect freedom. Except a writer is 
conscious of having done his best to please his readers, he has 
certainly no right to feel mortified if his readers be not pleased, 
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But for a writer to publish a composition which he knows to 
be a failure, and which he Jeaves unfinished because he feels 
it to be so, is, we think, a very immodest procedure. An 
author, when he comes before the public, is pretty much in 
the situation of an actor ; if he does not exert himself, to gain 
the favour of his audience, be his talents what they may, be 
van have no right to expect their applause. 


“ In the leading poem of this collection,” says Mr. Mont- 
gomery, “the author frankly acknowledges that he has so far 


failed, as to be under the necessity of sending it forth incomplete, 
or suppressing it altogether.” Preface. 


What necessity, except the necessity of eating and drink- 
ing, can possibly force a poet, of all writers in the world, to 
palm his abertions upon the world, we are quite unable to 
divine. ‘That the poem before us, is * a failure,” is undenia- 
ble.* It has neither a subject nor an object; neither a begin- 
ning, nor a middle, and as to an end, it must have come at last 
to a violent and unnatural end, had the poet continued it till 
doomsday, Long before that time, no doubt, the ‘* interest 
of the subje ct” would have ceased; the “ north pole,” would 
have given place to some fresher novelty ; and Greenland, be 
no longer a topic of fashionable dissertation. All these are 
very intelligible reasons between Mr. Montgomery and his 
publishers ; but with respect to us, and with respect to the 
public, they are, unfortunately, no reasons at all. 

Phe poem before us consists of five cantos, containing, upon 
an average, upwards of five hundred lines each. ‘To give an 
account of these, is, by no means, an easy task, further than 
saying, that the subje ct of most of them is something about 
Greenland. 

The action of the peem is laid in 1773. Three missionaries, 
Christian David, Matthew David, and Christian Stack, are 
seen on board a vessel, which sails with ‘* evanescent motion,” 
** through refluent foam and iridescent spray,” on their wa 
to Greenland. “* Wheuce are these pilgrims, whither would 
they roam?” The poet answers these questions, by giving us 
a long history of the origin, misfortunes, and establishment, of 
the Moravian brethren in Germany. Having absolved this 
duty, which occupies the whole of ‘the first canto, the poet 
suddenly takes us back to the vessel, in which the Moravian 


brethren were proceeding on the high, but strangely described 
purpose, 


“ To bid a serpent-stung and dying race, 
Look on their healer and be saved by grace.”’ 





- 
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Cunto the second begins, ‘‘ What are thy hopes, humanity; 


—Thy fears?” These questions lead the poet away into a 
dissertation upon the natural and redeemed states of man ; 
after which we are again taken to the vessel, which in the 
course of a few pages of plain Sailing, arrives at Iceland. 
Here the reader is becalmed for the rest of the canto. Mr. 
Montgomery recollects the Quarterly and Edinburgh Re- 
views ; and we are favoured with poetical translations of the 
accounts contained in one or other of those journals, of the 
Geysers aud other volcanic phenomena of Iceland. In the 
third canto, we are again reminded of the vessel, which is 
described, for the fortieth time, as sailing along the ocean, 
with its pious embassy on board, until alter two or three hun- 
dred lines, the boy at the mast-head gives the cry of “ land !” 
However, the reader is not to suppose that because the shi 

is now in sight of Greenland, he is arrived at his journey’s ert 
A violent tempest rises, which detains the reader some pages 
more, and when it ceases, we find the poet relating variens 
Norwegian legends to the end of the canto; when suddenly, 


“* The sails are furl’d ; the anchor drags the sand; 
. The boat hath cross’d the creek ; the brethren Jand.” 


Thus ends the third canto; and the reader will naturally 


expect, after accompanying the brethren all this way, to hear 
something of their future proceedings. But, however, having 
landed his cargo, the poet seems to think that neither he nor 


the master of the vessel have any thing more to do with 
them. 


«¢ Here while in peace the weary pilgrims rest, 
Turn we our voyage from the new found west, 
Sail up the current of departed time, 

And seek along its banks that vanish’d clime, 
By ancient scalds in Runic verse renown’d, 
Now, like old Babylon, no longer found.” 


In quest of this “ vanished clime,” the poet accordingly 
sets out; but he is doomed never to return, Of the brethren, 
or of the ship that conveyed them, we hear no more; the poet 
gets through the fourth canto, which consists altogether of the 
history of ancient Greenland, but in the fifth canto, he perishes 
in a quicksand of episodes, leaving his reader to find his way 
back as he may. 

From this account of the poem, considered as a whole, 
our readers will easily see that it defies criticism: as well 
might we criticize the plan ofa bundle of sticks, or the flight 
of a straw tossed about in the wind. ‘The materials of the 
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work are plainly nothing more than the “‘ disjecta membra” of 
a poem, projected manifestly upon such unskilful principles, 
as to be incapable of being brought to any conclusion,—and 
therefore published just as they were. The merit of a poem 
of this nature is not worth talking about; it ought never to 
have been published ; and had Mr. Montgomery consulted 
his own reputation, he never would have published it. Had 
the parts indeed from which the work was to have been put 
together, been separately highly laboured, we should have 
said but little. But, speaking generally, the poem is un- 
finished, not only as a whole, but also in its parts. Some 
passages it contains, certainly, of considerable merit; but 
even these display the marks of the chissel, and in number 
bear little comparison with passages of a contrary description, 
We should be happy to have an explanation of the gram- 
matical construction, or even of the proposed meaning, of 
such lines as the following, which may be found in almost 
every page: 
“ Nor will they faint; nor can they strain in vain, 
Since thus—to hve is Christ, to die is gain.’’ 
“ To! on the deck with patriarchal grace, 


Heaven in his bosom opening o’er his face, 
Stands Christian David.” 


*« When first Sclavonian tribes the truth received, 
| And princes at the price of thrones, believed.” 


Or, to leave single lines, and come to whole passages: can 
any thing be more feeble, inclegant, and devoid of any mean- 
ing worth the name of meaning, than such lines as the fol- 
lowing : 


«* That Church o’erthrown, dispersed, unpeopled, dead, 
Oft from the dust of ruin rais’d her head, 
And rallying round her feet, as fram their graves, 
Her exiled orphans, hid in forest caves ; 
Where, midst the fastnesses of rocks and glens, 
Banded like robbers, stealing from their dens. 
By night they met, their holiest vows to pay, 
As if their deeds were dark, and shunn’d the day ; 
While Christ’s revilers, in his seamless robe, 
And parted garments, flaunted round the globe ; 
From east to west while priestcraft’s banners flew, 
And harness‘d kings his iron chariot drew : 
—That Church advanced, triumphant, o’er the ground, 
Where all her conquering martyrs had been crown’d, 
Fearless her foe's whole malice to defy, 
And worship God in liberty,—or die : 
For truth and conscience oft she pour’d her blood, 
And firmest in the fiercest conflicts stood, 
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Wresting from bigotry the proud controul 
Claim’d o'er the sacred empire of the soul, 
Where God, the judge of all, should fill the throne, 


And reign, as in his universe, alone.’ P. 12. 


The above lines are simply trash and fustiga ; the following 
have the additiunal merit of being honusense ! 


“ O’er Greenland next two youths in secret wept: 
And where the sabbath of the dead was kept, 
With pious forethought, while their hands prepare 
Beds, which the living and unborn shall share, 
(For man so surely to the dust is brought, 
His grave before his cradle may be wrought,) 
They told their purpose, each o’erjoy’d to find, 
His own idea in his brother's mind. 
For counsel in simplicity they pray’d, 
And vows of ardent consecration made: 
-—— Vows heard in heaven; from that accepted hour, 
Their souls were clothed with confidence and power, 
Nor hope deferr'd could quell their hearts’ desire ; 
The bush once kindled grew amidst the fire ; 
But ere its shoots a tree of life became, 
Congenial spirits caught th’ electric flame ; 
and for that holy service, young and old, 
Their plighted faith and willing names enroll’d; P.'18. 


We have made the above extvacts from the first canto 
alone ; which may be symone to ‘have been, at least, as 
much laboured as any that are to follow; aud we think they 
would do discredit to a school’ boy of fourteen. In Mr, 
Moutgomery they are the less excusable, because he is capa- 
ble of w riting very respectably, and can hardly be supposed 
to have published such lines, mistaking them=for any thing 
but what they are. Asa specimen of w ‘hat Mr. Mont romery 
is able to do, we shall gratify our readers with the following 
passage. Itis taken fron: the fifth canto, and closes the 
poem. The poet had been describing the causes which de- 
populated the traditional state of ancient Greenland ;—having 
described them at length, and illastrated each with appro- 
priate episoc, , lhe proceeds to describe the fate of the only 
couple when. the pestilence, which finally destroyed the 
colony, had spared, 


‘* In the cold sunshine of yon narrow dell, 
Affection lingers :~-there two lovers dwell, 
Greenland’s whole family ; nor long forlors, 
There comes a visitant; a babe is born. 
O’er his meek helplessness the parents smiled ; 
’Twas Hope,—for Hope is every mother’s child. 
Then seem’d they, in that world of solitude, 
The Eve and Adam of a race renew’d. 
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Brief happiness! too perilous to last ; 

The moon hath wax'd and waned, and all is past ; 
Behold the end ;—one morn, athwart the wall, — 
They mark’d the shadow of a rein-deer fall, 
Bounding in tameless freedom o’er the snow ; 
The father track’d him, and with fatal bow 

Smote down the victim; but before his eyes, 

A rabid she-bear pounced upon the prize ; 

A shaft into the spoilers flank he sent, 

She turn’d in wrath, and limb from limb had rent 
The hunter ; but his dagger’s plunging steel, 
With riven bosom, made the monster reel ; 
Unvanquished, both to closer combat flew, 
Assailants each, till each the other slew ; 
Mingling their blood from mutual wounds, they lay 
Stretcht on the carcase of their antler’d prey. 

Meanwhile his partner waits, her heart at rest, 

No burthen but her infant on her breast : : 
With him she slumbers, or with him she plays, 
And tells him all her dreams of future days, 

Asks him a thousand questions, feigns replies, 
And reads whate’er she wishes in his eyes. 

—Red evening comes: no husband’s shadow falls, 
Where fell the rein-deer’s o’er the latticed walls ;' 
Tis night ; no footstep sounds towards her door; 
The day returns,— but he returns no more. 

In frenzy forth she sallies; and with cries, 

‘To which no voice except her own replies, 

In frightful echoes, starting all around, 

Where human voice again shall never sound, 

She seeks him, finds him not; some angel-guide 
In mercy turns her from the corpse aside ; 
Perhaps his own freed spirit, lingering near, 

Who waits to waft her to a happier sphere, 

But leads her first, at evening, to their cot, 
Where lies the little one, all day forgot ; 
Imparadiséd in sleep she finds him there, 

Kisses his cheek, and breathes a mother’s prayer. 
Three days she languishes, nor can she shed 
One tear, between the living and thé dead ; 





When her lost spouse comes o’er the widow's thought, 


The pangs of memory are to madness wrought ; 
But when her suckling’s eager lips are felt, 

Her heart would fain—but oh! it cannot—melt; 
At length it breaks, while on her lap he lies, 
With baby wonder gazing in her eyes. 

Poor orphan! mine is not a hand to trace 

Thy little story, last of all thy race! 

Not long thy sufferings ; cold and colder grown, 
The arms that clasp thee chill thy limbs to stone, 
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—’Tis done :—from Greenland’s coast, the latest sigh 
Bore infant innocence beyond the sky.” P. 122. 


If our readers can overlook the improbability of the follow- 
ing scene, as being supposed to have existed in such a cli- 
mate as Greenland, must necessarily have been in all ages— 
and the unpardonable ignorance of speaking of morning, 
noon, and evening, in a latitude where the day is counted by 
months, and not by hours, the description in other respects is 
not without merit. The ground-work of the incident is, we 
take for granted, to be found in some tradition ; for as an in- 
vention of the poet himself, it is in all its circumstances too 
glaringly impossible to be tolerable. 


The sun, in morning glory, mounts his throne, 

Nor shines he here in solitude unknown ; 

North, south, and west, by dogs or reindeer drawn, 
Careering sledges cross the’ unbroken lawn, 

And bring from bays and forelands round the coast, 
Youth, beauty, valour, Greenland’s proudest boast, 
Who thus, in winter’s long and social reign, 

Hold feasts and tournaments upon the main, 

When, built of solid floods, his bridge extends 


- A highway o’er the gulph to meeting friends, 


Whom rocks impassable, or winds and tide, 

Fickle and false, in summer months divide. 
The scene runs round with motion, rings with mirth, 

—No happier spot upon the peopled earth ; 

‘The drifted snow to dust the travellers beat, 

The’ uneven ice is flint beneath their feet. 

Here tents, a gay encampment, rise around, 

Where music, song, and revelry resound ; 

There the blue smoke upwreathes a hundred spires, 

Where humbler groupes have lit their pine-wood fires. 

Ere long they quit the tables; knights and dames 

Lead the blithe multitude to boisteruus games. 

Bears, wolves, and lynxes yonder head the chase ; 

Here start the harness’d rein-deer in the race; 

Borne without wheels, a flight of rival cars 

Track the ice-firmament, like shooting stars, 

Right to the goal, converging as they run, 

They dwindle through the distance into one. 

Where smoother waves have form’d a sea of glass, 

With pantomimic change the skaiters pass; 

Now toil like ships ’gainst wind and stream; then wheel 

Like flames blown suddenly asunder; reel 

Like drunkards ; then dispersed in tangents wide, 

Away with speed invisible they glide.’ P. 99. 

From morn till noon had ether smiled serene, 

Save one black-belted cloud, far eastward seen, 

Like a snow mountain ;—there in ambush lay 

The’ undreaded tempest, panting for his prey: 
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That cloud by stealth hath through the welkin spread, 
And hangs in meteor-twilight over. head ; 

At foot, beneath the adamantine floor, 

Loose in their prison-house the surges roar: 

To every eye, ear, heart, the’ alarm is given, 

And landward crowds, (like flocks of sea-fow! driven, 
When storms are on the wing) in wild afright, 

On foot, in sledges, urge their panic flight, 

In hope the refuge of the shore to gain 

Ere the disruption of the struggling main, 
_Foretold by many a stroke, like lightening sent 

In thunder, through the unstable continent, 

Which now, elastic on the swell below, 

Rolls high in undulation to and fro. 

Men, rein-deer, dogs the giddy impulse feel, 

And jostling headlong, back and forward, reel ; 
While snow, sleet, hail, or whirling gusts of wind, 
Exhaust, bewilder, stop the breath, and blind. 

All is dismay and uproar; some have found 

Death for deliverance, as they leap’d on ground, 

S wept back into the flood :—but hope is vain 

Ere half the fugitives the beach can gain ; 

The fix’d ice, severing from the shore, with shocks 
Of earthquake violence, bounds against the rocks, 
Then suddenly, while on the verge they stand, 

The whole recoils for ever from the land, 

And leaves a gulph of foam along the shore, 

In which whoever plunge are seen no more.” P. 103. 


We think the extracts which we have made above, will 
furnish our readers with a favourable idea of what our author 
is capable of performing. We cannot say that we look upon 
Mr. Montgomery as displaying at any time, the marks of a 
strong understanding, or of any extraordinary powers of mind 
ofany kind, His ideas, if translated into prose, will seldom 
be found to bear the i impression of much thought, and the lan- 
ypuage in which he clothes them, do not commonly possess much 
other merit besides that of pleasing the ear. But Mr. Mont- 
gomery, after all, is not adull poet. Whatever he does say, 
he says with earnestness and warmth of manner at least. T his 
is not eloquence, but it is next kin to it; and when we add 
that our author's warmth, and earnestness of manner, is direct- 
ly derived from his ardent admiration of goodness and virtue, 
and depends upon this, and almost upon this alone for its: 
support, we are bestowing a praise which we are sure that he 
will know how to apprec inte. In his piety indeed, there is a 
tincture of mysticism and enthusiasm ; but it is without bi- 
gotry and fanaticism, and something may be pardoned to a 
poet, which would perhaps be less venial in a divine. 
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DIVINITY. 

Remarks on the Edinburgh Christian Lustructor’s Review of Dr. Mearn's 
# Principles of Christian Evidence ;” with a Propoval for publishing and cireu- 
lating, under the Sanction of the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, an 
improved Edition of that Review ; humbly submitted to the Consideration of Dr. 
Chalmers’ Friends. By Venusinus. 1s. 6d. 

A brief, harmonized, and paraphrastic Exposition of the Gospel, By the Rev, 
George Wilkins. A.M. Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Kinnoul, &c, Bvo. fs, 

Sermons on the Practical Duties of Christianity, for Families. By the Rev, 
John Clapp, M.A. Vol. IIL 9s. 

The Scriptural Doctrines of Predestination explained, in a Sermon preached at 
St. Mary’s Chapel, Park-street, on Sunday, May 23,1819. By the Rev. William 
Harness, A.M. of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; Chaplain to the Dowager Countess 
De La Ware; aud Alternate Morning Preacher at Trinity Chapel, Conduit-street, 
aud St. Mary’s, Park-street. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon upon the Influence of the Clergy in improving the Condition of the 
Poor. By the Rev. William Otter, M.A. F.LS. Rector of Chetwynd, and Vicar 
of Kinlet —-Preached at Ludlow, the 26th of May, 1818, before the Venerable 
Joseph Corbett, Archdeacon of Salop, and the Reverend the Clergy of his Arch. 
deaconry, and published at their Request. To which is added, an Appendix, 
containing the Plan of a Provident Society for a Country Village. 1s. 6d. 

The Third and Last Volume of Sermons, selected trom the Manuscripts of the 
Jate Rev, Chas, Moore, A M, Rector of Cuxton, Vicar of St. Nicholas, Rochester, 
&c. &c. Author of a full Inquiry into the Subject of Suicide, &c, Published by 
his Son, Capt. Chas, Moore, 10s. 6d. 

Moral..Sketches of prevailing Opinions and Manners, foreign and domestic , 
with Reflections on Prayer. By Hannah More, 8vo. 9%, 

Scripture Proofs on the Pre-existence and Deity of Christ, as the God revealing 
himself in the particular Dispensation, the King of the Theocracy, and the Media- 
ter of the New Covenant; with Observations upon the increasing Excess of Im- 
piety and Infidelity, as the prophetic and natural Indicatiou of the Millennium 
drawing near. 8vo. 55, 

Reasons in Favour of a New Translation of the Holy Scriptures. By Sir James 
Bland Burgess, Bart. 8vo. 7s 

Hore Ecclesiasticm : or, a Sketch of the Ecclesiastical Transactions of England, 
from the earliest Periods ; embellished with a Wood Engraving of the Saxon [dol 
ofthe Sun. Partl. 5s. 

A Discourse, the Substance of which was delivered at the Annual General 
Meeting of the Baptist Missionary Society i Bristol, Sept. 1318. By Joha 
Foster, 3s. 6d. 

The Fulfilment of the Revelation of St. John displayed, from the Commence. 
ment of the Prophecy, A.D. 96, to the Buttle of Waterloo, A. D. 1815; con- 
taining a Refutation of the Systems maintained by Mr. Faber, Mr. Cuninghame, 
and the Roman Catholic Author, Pastorini, in their Interpretations of this Proe 
phecy, By the Rev. James lvory Holmes, M.A. Author of the Elucidation. 8vo, 
12s, 

A second Course of Practical Sermons, expressly adapted to be read by Fa. 
milies. By the Rev, Harvey Marriott, Rector of Claverton, aud Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. Lord Kenyon. Vol. If. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

e Duty of promoting Christiau Knowledge: a Sermon preached at the Parish 
Charch of Great Marlow, on Tuesday, July 27, 1819, for the South Bucks’ 
Pistrict Committee of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, By the 
Rev. Henry Colborne Ridley, M.A. Rector of Hambleden, Bucks. §8vo. Is, 

The Necessity of Attention to Practical Religion and Sound Doctrine, in the 
Christian Minister: a Sermon preached before the Archdeacon of Cleveland, at 
the Visitation held at Malton, Jnly 23, 1819, By the Rev. James Richardson, 
M.A. of Queen’s College, Oxford, 2s, 

A Sermon proached at the Visitation, holden at Stratford upon Avon, By the, 
Rev, A. S. Wade, M.A. Vicar of St. Nicholas, Warwick, 8vo, 15, 
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On Superstition; a Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of Lincoln, a¢ 
the Visitation of the Archdeacon Stow, on May 27th, 1819. By the Rev. Roger 
Frampton St. Barbe, A.B. Rector of Sudbrooke. vo. ts. 6d. 

Letters of Philopatris to Dr. Phillunore, on the Roman Catholic Petition, and 
on Mr. Wix's Proposal of Union between the Chusches of England and Rome, 
Part the Second. 8vo. Is, 

LAW, 

The Trial of John Kinnear, Lewis Levy, and Mozely Wolf, indicted with John 
Meyer and others, fur a Conspiracy, at Guildhall, London, before Lord Chief 
Justice Abbott, aud a Special Jury, on the 20th and 2ist Days of April, 1819; to 
which is added, the further Proceedings in the Court of ing’s Bench, on the 
Motion for a new Trial, and the Sentence, with the Vroceedings on the Motion 
against Mr, Pearson. Taken in Short Hand by Mr, Fraser, of Thavies Inn, 
10s. 6d. , 

A Letter to Sir Charles Abbott, Kut. the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench, upon a late Decision of that Court ; and also upon two subsequent 
Decisions of the Common Serjeant of the City of London. By James Mills. 

A Law Glossary of the Latin, Greek, Norman, French, and other Languages, 
interspersed in the Commentaries by Sir Wm. Blackstone and various Law Trea. 


tises upon each Branch of the Profession, translated into English, and alphabe- 
tically arranged. By Thomas Tayler, 9s. ‘ 


MEDICAL, 

The Hunterian Oration for the Year 1819, delivered before the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London. By Johu Abernethy, F.R,S. Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's 
and Chirist’s Flospitals, 8vo. @s. Gd. ; 

A Practical Treatise on the Efficacy of Blood-letting in the Epidemic Fever of 
Edinburgh ; ‘i!lustrated by numerous Cases and Tables, extracted trom the Jour. 
nals of the Queensbury House Fever Hospital. By Benjamin Welsh, M.D. 
Superintendant of that Institution, and Member of the Royal Medical Society of 
Edinburgh, 8vo. 12s. 

An Essay on Chemical Analysis; chiefly translated from the Fourth Volume of 
the last Edition of the “ Traité de Chimje Elémentaire, par M. Thenard,” with 
numerous Additions, comprehending all the latest Discoveries and Improvements 
in this Branch of the Science. By John George Children, F.R.S.L. E. F.A.5. 
&e. Xc. 168. 

HISTORY. 

The Picture of the Palais Royal ; describing its Spectacles, Gaming-houses, 
Coffee-houses, Restaurateurs, ‘labagies, Reading-rooms, Milliners’-shops, Game- 
sters, Sharpers, Mouchards, Artists, Epicures, Courtezans, Filles, and other re- 
morkable Objects in that High Change of the fashionable Dissipation and Vice of 
Poris. With characteristic Sketches and Anecdotes of its Frequeuters and Inha- 
bitants. 8ro. 5s. 

Sketch of a Tour in the Highlands of Scotland, through Perthshire, Argyleshire, 
and Invernesshire, in the Autumn of 1818; with some Account of the Caledos 
nian Canal. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Letters from Portugal, Spoin, and France, during the memorable Campaigns of 
1811.12 and 15; and from Belgium and France in 1815. By a British Officer, 
Bvo. 10s. 6d, 

A History of the Island of Newfoundland ; containing a Description of the 
Island, the Fisheries, agd Trade of Newfoundland, and the Coast of Labrador. 
By the Rev. L. A. Anspach, late a Magistrate of that Island, and Missiovary for 
the District of Conception Bay. 8vo. 16s. 

A Guide to the Cape of Good Hope, describing its Climate, Soil, Productions 
&e. and the valuable Exportable Articles with which the Colony abounds ; an 
Epitome of the Resources of the Cape ; Remarks on the Necessity and Advautages 
of Emigretion; and every necessary Information for those Persons who intend 
becoming Settlers, 1s. Gd. | 


Walks through Ireland, in 1816, 1817, and 1818. By John Barnard Trotter, 
Fa). 8vo. 148. 


Walks through Bath, describing every Thing worthy of Interest, kc. By P. 
Eau. 6ro. 126. 
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The Sufferings and Fate of the Expedition which sailed from England in No- 
wember, 1837, to the Rivers Orinoco and Apure, and joined the Patriotic Forees 
in Venezuela and Caracas. By G. Hippisley, Esq. late Colonel of the Venezuelan 
Hussars, Kc. B8vo. 15s. : > 

The Cape of Good Hope Calender and Guide, giving a correct Account of all 
the Public Offices, Military Forces, and other Establishments in the Colony. To- 

ether with a brief Account of its Soil, Climate, and Agricutture ; with much other 
valuable Information. Intended for the Use of those Persons emigrating to that 
Settlement ; embellished with a correct Map of the Colony. 4s. 64, 

The Mythology and Rites of the British Druids, as ascertained by National 
Documents, and compared with the general Traditions ayd Customs of Heathen. 
ism, as illustrated by the most eminent Antiquaries of our Age. By the Rev, Ed- 
ward Davies, This Work contains an Index to the Celtic Kesearches, ef which 
it is a Continuation, or second Volume. 18s. 

Voluey’s New Researches on Antiqnt History, 2 Vols. 8vo, 11, 5s, 

c NIOGKAPHY, 

Memoirs of the most renowned James Graham, Murquis of Montrose, Trans- 
Jated from the Lg:in of the Rev. Dr. George Wishart, afterwards Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. 8vo, 12s. 

Siaty curious and authentic Narratives and Anecdotes respecting extraordinary 
Characters ; illustrative of the Tendeney of Credulity and Fanaticism ; exempl- 
fying the Imperfections of Circumstantial Evidence; and recording singular 
Lustances of voluntary Human Suffering; and interesting Occurrences. By John 
Cecil, Esq, 8vo. 6s. 

A Mewoir of Charles Louis Sand, including a Narrative of the Circumstances 
attending the Death of Augustus Vou Koizebue ; also, a Defence of the German 
Universities. With an Introduction, &c. 5s. 6d. 

" PoLITICs. 

Remarks on the Nature and Operation of Money ; with a View to elucidate the 
Effects of the present circulating Medium of Great Britain; intended to prove 
that the National Distresses are attributable to our Money System, By Came 
briensis, 8vo. Ys, Gd. 

A Remonstrance, addressed to the Author of two Letters to the Right Hon. Ro- 
bert Peel, on the Effects of a variable Standard of Value, and on the Condition of 
the Poor. By an English Gentleman, 2s. 6d. 

Catholic Emancipation proved to be consistent with British Policy ; in a Series 
of Letters from a Protestant to a Dissenter. Together with an Appendix, con- 
taining several important Documents, highly illustrative of the Subject, and the 
Opinions of the Lord Bishop of Norwich, the late Bishop of Landafi, Elphia, Dr, 
Johnson, Burke, Windham, &c. Respectfully dedicated to both Houses of Par. 
liament. 2s. 6d. . 

Elementary Propositions, illustrative of the Principles of Currency, 1s, 

A Memoir concerning the Origin and Progress of the Reform proposed in 1782 
in the internal Government of the Royal Burghs of Scotland ; with the Bill, pre. 
pared by the Committee appointed by the Burgesses, which was twice read in the 
House of Commons in 1788 and 17893 likewise an Llustration of the Principles 
of that Bill. By Archibald Fletcher, Esq. Advocate. To which are added, the 
Substance of the Reports of Specific Grievances, transmiited by the Burgesses to 
the Committee of Convention at Edinburgh, and several other Poser on the Sub- 
ject of Burgh Reform, 12s, 
Political Essays, with Sketches of Public Characters. By Wm. Hazlitt, 8vo, 
i4s. 

Observations on the Circulation of individual Credit, and on the Banking Sys- 
tem of England. By B, A. Heywood, Esq. 4s. 

Observations on Payments and Receipts in Bank of England Notes, reduced to 
their Value in Gold, and on Consequences which would have resulted to the Na- 
tion if this System of goth” Rese been instituted at the passing of the Bank 
Restriction Act ; together with Remarks on Subjects connected with these. By 
Thomas Martin, 3s. 

Inquiry into the Consequences of the present depreciated Value of Human 
Labour, &c. &c. in Letters to Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq. M.P. Author of an 
inquiry into Our present System of Prison Discipline. 3s, 
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POETRY. 

Sacred Beatties; 9 Poetical Work. By Captain H. N. Rowe, R.N. Descen: 
dant of Nicholas Rowe, Esq. who sung of Tamerlane. Being a Sketch of the Old 
Testament, beginning ere the Spirit of God nioved upon the Pace of the Deep; 
and ending with eternal Day, wheu the Wheel of Time shall be broken: includ. 
ing the Soul’s Departure from the Body; State after Death ; and Reunion at the 
Last Day, &vo. 10s, 

One Hondred and Twenty-six Sepulchral Mottos ; consisting of original Verses, 
composed for public Adoption, as Epitaphs on Towbs and Gravestones. Also, a 
Collection of appropriate Texts of Scripture, for the same Purpose. To which ure 
added, Five Scripture Versions, intended to illustrate the Poetic Style of the Pro- 
plhetic Writers. 4s. 

Ambition, a Poetical Essay. By Beppo Cambrienze. 2s. 6d. 

Prolasions on the present Greatness of Britaia ; on modern Poetry ; and on the 
present Aspect of the World. By Sharon Turner, F.A.S. 12mo0, 5s. 6d. 

Bonaparte ; an Epistie in Metre, trom St. Helena. 3s. 6d. 

Frato's Lays, being a faithtul Transcript of a Fortnight’s poetical Ideas of ——~, 
a Giovanni of London, committed to Paper according to Vow, anal printed accord- 
ing to Promise, for the Perusal of the Young and Gay. 5s, 

The Fudger Fudged ; or the Devil and T——y M——e, 1818. By the Editor 
of the New Whig Club. 3s. od. 

The Dead Asses, a Lyrical Ballad. By W. W. @s 

TURATRICAL, 

Ladies at Home, or Gentlemen we can do withont you, as performing at the 

Theatre Royal, Maymarket. By the Author of the Bee-hive, 1s. 6d. 
NOVELS. 

A Traveller’s Tale of the Last Century, By Miss E. I. Spence. 3 Vols. 
16s. 6d. 

Evelyn Mountjoy ; or Views of Life. By Mra. Robert Moore, 4 Vols. 11. 48. 

Albany, a Tale. By the Author of the Beau Monde, 3 Vols. 16s. 6d. 

The Castle of Villa Flora, a Portuguese Tale, &c. 3 Vols. 16s. 6d. 

The Black Convent; or a Tale of Feudal Times. @ Vols. 8vo. 11s, 

The Veteran, or Matrimonial Felicities. 3 Vols. 11. 1s. 


MISCELLANIFS., 

The Philosophy of Domestic Kconomy ; as exemplified in the Mode of Warm 
ing, VentHating, Washing, Drying, and Cooking, and various Arrangements con- 
tributing to the Comfort and Convenience of Domestic Life, adopted in the Derby- 
shire General Infirmary, and more recently, on a greatly extended Scale, in 
several other Public Buildings newly erected in this Country; together with an 
Explanation of the Principles on which they are performed. By Charles Sylvester, 
kugmeer, 4dto, Il. 11s. 6d. 

A Digest of the Duties of Customs and Excise, payable upon all Foreign Arti- 
cles imported into and exported from Great Britain: Duties outwards, and coun- 
tervailing Duties between Great Britain and [reland. Customs and Excise Boun- 
ties; Bounties on Fisheries ; Duties Constwise ; Quarantine Laws; Tonnage 
Duties; Scavage, Baillage, Levant and Russia Dues; Regulations ot the Come 
mercial, East India, Londov, and West India Docks ; Trade of Great Britain with 
Europe, Asia, Alrica, and America; together with a copious Appendix. Brought 
up to ist Dec, 1818. Bvo. 11. 

‘The Theory and Practice of Bleaching with Oxymuriatic Acid; as now practised 
by some of the most emiment Bleachers, Paper-makers, &c. &e. in which an Ay 
tempt is made to explain the Nature of that Process, shewing its immediate Con- 
nection with the old Practice of Exposure upon the Grass, and to point oat the 
Cause and Failure of it, Also, an Analysis of the several Methods, now in Use 
for Bleaching Woollen Cloths and Silks. By a Chemist. 3s. 

Observations on the Political Purpose, Beto and Tendency of M. Carnot’s 
Treatise on the Defence of Places by Vertical Fire; shewing that his New System 
of Fortification, and the Alterations he proposes for existing Plans, are founded 
wpon very erroneous Principles, totally destructive of the real Economy of De- 
tence, and extremely wastefol of Human Life. By Col. Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. 
K.S.C. C.B. F.R.S. Inspector General of the Royal Military College. 8vo. 8s. 

















Brief Remarks on English Manners, and an Attempt to account for some of our 
tnost striking Peculiarities, By an Englishman, Ss. 6d. 

The Builder's and Surveyor’s Perpetual Price Book, being a Collection of Tae 
bles, tending to facilitate the Calculation of the Value of the vatious Works in the 
Building Line, adapted to all Gradation and Fivctuation in Price of Wages and 
Materints, and applicable to every Town or Part of the Country in the United 
Kiugdom. By William Bushell, This popular Work affords much useful Infors 
mation to the young practical Architect, Surveyor, or Tradesman, This Book 
necessarily precludes the Use of yearly Price Books, its Arrangement accomme- 
dating itself to all Variation of Prices, as also of the different Localities, which 
gives it a decided Preterence. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Letters on the recent Conduct of the Metropolitan Water Companies (first 
priated in the New Times Journal); exposing the [legality of their Proceedings, 
and explaining the State of the Law regarding thei Liability to continne the Ser. 
vice of Water to the Inhabitants at the accustomed Rates: with additional Letters, 
and a Preface, containing Remarks on the late Bill in Parliament, for regulating 
the Supply et Water by the West Middlesex and Grand Junction Companies, and 
shewing the Injustice aud Impolicy of that Measure. By James Weale, Esq. 
gs. Gd. 

An Taqguiry into the Origin and Tnfluence of Gothic Architeeture, By William 
Gunn, B.D. Rector of Instead, Norfolk, Editor of the Historia Brittunum ef 
Nennius. &vo. 15s, 

Hortus Maryboneusis, or a Catalogue of hardy Herbaceous Plants, Deciduous 
and Evergreen Shrubs, Forest and Fruit Trees, systematically arranged and now 
growing in the Botanical Garden and Nurseries of Thomas Jenkins, New Road, 
aud the Regert’s Park, 3s. 

Hints ow the Emigration to the Cape of Good Hope. By Wm. J. Burchell, 
Esq. 2s. Gd. 

Grammaire Italienne divisée en cing Parties dont la Premiére traitera de Ia 
Grammaire simple avec des Thémes plagés a la fin de chaque regle ; la seconde 
de la Grammaire raisonnée ; la troisieme comprendra un Recucil de’ Phrases, 
d'Idiomes, et d'Idiotisines ; La quatriéme la Prosodie ; Et dans la cinquiéme on 
trouvera quelques essais de son goiit pour la Poésie Htalienne. 10s. Gd. 

Two Music Speeches at Cambridge, spoken at Public Commencements in the 
Years 1714 and 1780. By Roger Long, M.A, of Trinity College; and John 
Taylor, M.A. of St. John’s, To which are added, Dr. Taylor's Latin Sneech at 
St. Mary’s, on the S0th of January, 1750; several of his juvenile Poems; some 
minor Essays in Prose ; and Specimens of lus Epistolary Correspondence, To the 
whole are prefixed, Menmwvirs of Dr. Taylor and Dr. Long. ‘Edited by J. Nichols, 
FS.A, 8vo. 7s, 

Rawdon Papers ; consisting of Letters on various Subjects, Literary, Political, 
and Ecclesiastical, to and from Dr, John Beamhall, Primate of Ireland, Includ- 
ing the Correspondence of several most eminent Men during the greater Part of 
the Seventeenth Century ; faithfully printed from the Originals, and illustrated 
with Literary and Historical Notes. By the Rev. Edward Berwick, Author of 
“ The Lile of Scipio ;” for many Years Domestic Chaplain to the late Earl of Moira, 
and Chaplain to the present Marquis of Hastings, Governor. general of Lidia, &e. 
Svo. 125. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Mr. John Scott, Author of a Visit to Paris, is preparing 
fer publication, Remarks, critical and descriptive, on the 
Manners, National Character, Political Condition, Litera- 
ture, and Fine Arts, of Italy, the Result of his Observa- 
tions during a Residence in that Country, in 1818 and 1819. 
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Mr. Mulock has in the Press, Strictures on Atheism, 
bottomed on the pure Traths of the Gospei, and suggested 
chiefly by the Works of the late Themas Paine. 

Elements of Gymnasties, or bodily Exercises and Sports, 
as adopted by Pestalozzi. 

The Kiementary Drawing-Book, by Pestalozzi. 

Picturesque Promenades of a Young Family in the Envi- 
rons of Paris, with many Engravings. 

Homilies for the Young, bat more especially for the Chil- 
dren of the National Schools, by the Rev. Harvey Mar- 
riolt, 

The Family Mansion, a Tale, by Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar. 

A Short Account of the principal Hospitals of France, 
Ttaly, Switzerland, and the Netherlands, with Remarks on 
the Climate and Diseases of those Countries. By Dr. H. 
W. Carter, one of Dr. Radeliffe’s travelling Physicians 
from Oxford. 

A Work on the Theory of Elocution: exhibiting the Prin- 
ciples of the Art in connection with a new and philosophical 
Account of the Nature of instituted Language, by Mr, 
Smart, the Reader of Shakspeare. 

A Greek and English Lexicon, in a large octavo Volume, 
by Dr. John Jones, Author of a Greek Grammar. 

The Fall of Paraguay, a Poem, by Mr. Robert Southey. 

Travels in France, in 1818, by Lieutenant Francis Hail, 
Author of Travels in Canada and the United States, 

The Emigrants Directory to the Western States of North 
America, by Mr. Wm. Amphlett. 

An Encyclopedia of Antiquities, in quarto, by Mr. 
Fosbrooke, Author of British Monachism. 

Historical and Bibliographical Descriptions of the va- 
rious public Libraries of the Metropolis, with biographical 
and literary Notices of their Founders. 

A limited Edition, in Octavo, of a rare Work, the History 
of the County of Cambridge, by Edmund Carter. 

Mr. John Preston, Comptroller of the Customs at Great 
Yarmouth, is preparing for Press, in royal 8vo. a Work 
intitled, a Picture of Yarmouth, with numerous Engravings. 

‘The Rev. George Croly, A.M. Author of the Poem en- 
titled, Paris, is preparing for the Press, Specimens of the 
Living British Poets, with biographical Notices and critical 
Remarks. 

The fifth and sixth Volumes of the octavo Edition of 
Franklin's Memoirs; comprising his Posthumous Writings, 
&e. will appear in the Course of the present Month, 


